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READERS WRITE 





“Thank You”—from an Englishman 

Through a relative of mine, of Holyoke, 
Mass., I receive occasional copies of your 
magazine. I wish to state how much I 
enjoyed and appreciated the article “Carib- 
bean” in your issue of July 20th... Until 
you have built your “Two-OQcean Navy,” 
the Panama Canal certainly is of primary 
eoncern, and until you have control of 
the Caribbean, the canal is most certainly 
vulnerable. In the meantime, the next 
best thing is to support and strengthen the 
existing line of defense—the British Navy. 
To the U. S. in general, whether you like 
Great Britain or not, I must, as an Eng- 


‘lishman, say “Thank you” for your very 


real help. By helping us, you are safe- 

guarding yourselves Good luck... 
Arthur Winstanley 

St. Helen’s, 

Lancashire, England 


Insult? 

Iam absolutely shocked and dumbfound- 
ed to find that PATHFINDER, in its 
issue of September 14, would brazenly in- 
sult and offend Canada and the umpteen 
South American countries by boldly ad- 
vertising our flag as the “American Flag.” 
I wonder how they feel about their so- 
called big brother when they see this pre- 
sumption exhibited with such egotism, 
such vanity and such conceitedness by one 
ot the leading magazines of the United 
States. 

A. P. Patterson 
Reidsville, N.C. 

[Mr. Patterson is wrong. According to the United 
States Flag Association, it is not incorrect to refer 
to the Stars and Stripes as the ‘‘American’’ flag 
The official title, of course, is the ‘‘Flag of the United 
States.’’—Ed.] 


Church Membership 

PATHFINDER of August 24, 1940, under 
the heading of “Religion” has a tabulation 
of the various church bodies. I note that 
your statistics are based on 1936 records, 
but the latest available statistics are 1939. 

The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, in its 1989 Year Book, 
page 5, lists 241,410 churches with 64,159,- 
248 members ... Tabulated in order of size 
the following denominations accounted for 
most of the United States membership: 


Denomination Members 
Roman Catholic 21,322,688 
Jewish 4,081,242 
Negro Baptist 3,796,645 
Methodist Episcopal oon 7,385,638 
Southern Baptist oak 4,595,602 
Presbyterian, in the U. S ‘A ‘ 1,906,100 
Protestant Episcopal Me 1,942,322 
Northern Baptist caine 3,796,645 
United Lutheran 1,541,841 
Disciples of Christ 1,597,779 
Evangelical Lutheran 1,115,453 
Congregational & Christian Churches. 1,030,914 


I venture to send this as I know you 
would wish to be accurate. 
Ida B. Wise Smith 
Nat'l. Pres., W.C. T. U. 
Evanston, Ill. 


Historical Note 

In your article about the Monitor, 
(“Readers Write,” Sept. 14), I found much 
to interest me. When I was stationed at 
Pawling, N. Y., in 1893, Admiral Worden, 
commander of the Monitor, attended my 
service at the Methodist Church and called 
at my home. He told me much about the 
famous battle The haste in sending 
the Monitor south caused the newly con- 
structed boat to be armed with guns that 
had never been tested, so the crew was 





ordered ‘to use but half a charge of 
powder. Otherwise they could have sent 
their shots clear through the Merrimac. 
There was a little contrivance on the bow 
of the boat made of railroad iron, and 
Admiral Worden was peeping through 
the cracks of that contrivance when a 
shell struek the iron within six inches of 
his face—which marked his face with 
powder burns ever after. I believe the 
man who then took charge was command- 
er Greene. The Monitor did not whip the 
Merrimac. It-was a drawn battle in which 
both boats suspended fire at about the 
same time. 

Rev. B. 
Rehoboth Beach, Del. 


The Area of London 
In PATHFINDER, Sept. 7, you said that 
the area of London is larger than that of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia put 
together. Will you please check that?... 
Fred Wilcour 


. Warren 


Wellsboro, Pa. 


{According to the accepted figures, the square-mile 
areas of these cities are as follows: “New York, 299; 
Chicago, 202; Philadelphia, 128; Greater London 
(Metropolitan Police area), 693.—Ed.] 





About the Destroyer Deal 


i must take exception to one statement 
in your editorial (PATHFINDER, Sept. 
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14). A thing is right or wrong. T) 
stitution of the U. S. does not gi 
authority in peace to sell destroye: 
out the action of Congress... W! 
call those who disagree with vou 
chievously nonsensical,’ you ar 
out question wrong... 
2 J.G.7 

Otsego Co., N. Y. 


. * * 


. . . No friend of freedom will | 
voice against an act which tends 
Hitler’s aggression. I think the P: 
was acting within his just and leg: 
in making the transfer. Why wai 
dilatory Congress to act when t! 
is fraught with such momentous . 
to us? 

Fred M. Jo! 
Arlington, Wash. 
* . * 

I have just read your editorial, “! 
Swap” ...I am not opposed 
“Swap”- inasmuch as the sellin; 
destroyers is concerned. England 
doubt make good use of them, but 
no reason to believe that they we 
lete. That is not the truth... Ju 
are outside bases vital for the p: 
of our country? Is this deal p 
with the idea of. helping Britain 
Hitler off British possessions h« 

E. L. Tun: 
Senator, 65th D 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 

{State Senator Tungseth will find some 

swers he seeks if he studies a map of th¢ 


Hemisphere, with special reference to 
Canal.—Ed.] 


Bouquets and a Brickbat 
.. The “Answer Is” page has } 
great help to me in planning prog! 
my classes. Being a teacher, I ap; 
the value of PATHFINDER. 
Theresa Lang 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

My wife and I like PATHFIND! 
cause the news is condensed and 
not have to read a sheet as large 
blanket to find out what’s going 
the world 

J. W. ¢ 
Independence, Va. 

When I received my first copy o! 
FINDER a couple of years ago, I t 
it to be one of the finest publicati 
torially that I had ever read. I t! 
you gentlemen to be a consci 
thoughtful, honest, brave, and 
minded group of real American < 
It gives me, therefore, great pain 
that you also have followed the lea: 
of a bunch of thoughtless, hysteri 
tims of British propaganda, 

Albert Enzn 
Cook, Minn. 


7 * * 


I consider PATHFINDER’S edi 


and all the policies of your magazi! 
fairest and freest from partisan bi 


any newspaper or magazine I read. 


no patience with the individual wh: 
not bear to have his favorite candidate ‘ 


office-holder criticized unfavorably 
I admire you for your sincere, f¢ 
editorials. I don’t always agree wit 
but I always respect your honesty a! 
cerity and courage... 


C. W. Willia 


Augusta, Kansas 
Pe Pa 
I have been taking your wo! 
weekly since May, and would not b« 
out it. “Rhyme and Reason” is 
“The Answer Is” is also fine—in 1 
is all good. 





W. J. Tho 
Lexington, Mo. 
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U. S. GROWTH— 


America Has Gained Little in the Last Decade 


yN April 1, 1940, the Census Bu- 
Q reau set out to count every man, 
v in and child in the United’States. 
Last week, with nation-wide returns 
virtually contplete, the Bureau an- 
ced its findings. The population 
stood at the all-time high of 131,409,881 
lich was 8,634,835 greater than in 


But the continued increase was no 
cause of jubilation. The gain since 1930 
was only 7 per cent—or less than one- 

if the increase shown in any previ- 

decade since the first census of 
1790 (see box, page 19). Though the 
population was still growing, its rate 
srowth was at the lowest point in 
{merican history. 
» William Lane Austin, Director of 
Census Bureau, two factors—de- 
of the birth-rate and decline of 
igration—were primarily respon- 
sible for the slackening. Indications 
that the trend was toward a 
static population, which would slowly 
ease to about 150,000,000 in three or 
decades, and then stop growing. 


. .. The State Picture 


From 1930 to 1940 six states declin- 
n population—double the number 
had ever declined in a previous 











North Dakota, South Dakota, and Okla- 
homa. But some states showed spec- 
tacular gains (see box). 

The largest growth, which exceeded 
the percentage increase of any state, 
was in the booming District of Co- 
lumbia. Here the population jumped 
from 486,869 to 663,153, an increase 
of 36.2 per cent. 

Among the states, the biggest in- 
crease jn percentage was in Florida 
(27.9 per cent); followed by New Mexi- 
co (24.9 per cent), and California (21.1 
per cent). California led all the states 
in total numerical increase since 1930, 
picking up 1,196,437. New York, which 
ran second in numerical increase, con- 
tinued. as the most populous state in 
the union, with a total of 13,379,622. 


Population shifts caused a change 
in the rank of several states. Texas, 
the fifth largest in 1930, dropped to 
sixth place, being displaced by Cali- 


fornia. Florida and the District of 
Columbia both climbed four places. 
Kansas dropped five places, New 


Hampshire dropped three, and New 
Mexico rose three. 

Similar unevenness was noted in the 
rise or fall of population in the cities. 
The number of American cities with 
more than 100,000 population § re- 


ide. These were Vermont and five mained almost the same—93 in 1930 
sowl states: Kansas, Nebraska, compared to 92 in 1940. Moreover, 
-——The 48 States 
be tabulation shows the changes in population for all 48 states since the 
census of 1930. Six suffered losses—Vermont, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, 
rth Dakota and South Dakota. Not listed in the tabulation is the District of 
olumbia, whose population in the last 10 years has jumped from 486,869 to 
3,153. Florida led every other state in the percentage rate of increase: 
State 1930 1940 State 1930 1940 
laine aan 797,423 $45,139 West Virginia 1.729.205 1,900,217 
w Hampshire 465,293 489,716 North Carolina 3,170,276 3,563,174 
Vermont 359,611 357,598 South Carolina 1,738,765 1,905,815 
lassachusetts 4.249.614 4,312,332 Georgia ....... 2.908.506 3,119,953 
| Rhode Island 687,497 711,669 Florida 1.468.211 1,877,791 
Connecticut . 1,606,903 1,710,112 Kentucky ..... 2,614,589 2.839.927 
New York .... 12.588.066 13,379,622 Tennessee . 2.616.556 2.910992 
New Jersey 4,041,334 4,148,562 Alabama 2,646,248 2,830,285 
nnsylvania 9,631,350 9,891,709 Mississippi 2,009,821 2,181,763 
Ohio 6,646,697 6.889,623 Arkansas ..... 1,854,482 1,948,268 
Indiana 3,238,503 3,416,152 Louisiana ..... 2.101.593 2.355.821 
linois 7,630,654 7,874,155 Oklahoma ..... 2.396 040 2,329,808 
lichigan ..... 4.842.325 5,245,012 Sa 5,824,715 6,418,321 
| Wisconsin 2,939,006 3,125,881 Montana ...... 537,606 554,136 
| linnesota 2,563,953 2,785,896 a 445.032 523,440 
Wh cdean he 2,470,939 2,535,430 Wyoming ..... 225,565 216.763 


ssouri ...... 3,629,367 3,775,737 
‘orth Dakota . 680,845 639,690 
uth Dakota .. 692,849 641,134 
brasmn . .< Vi 1,377,963 1,313,468 
MAROON. 4h5< oh <0 - 1,880,999 1,799,137 
aware’ ..... 238,380 264,603 
ryiaG@e J cise 1,631,526 1,811,546 

. 4 Cte ed 2,421,851 2,664,847 


Fe 


1,035,791 


423.317 


_ 


Colorado ...... 
New Mexico ... 


148,820 
528.687 


MPIWORA. «2.4000 435.573 497,789 
ae, SEF 507.847 548,393 
RE ids ao aie 91.058 110.014 


1.563.396 1,721,376 
953,786 1,087,717 
5,677,251 6,873,685 


Washington 
Sarees 
California 
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Austin: Babies and Immigrants Lacking 


with only five exceptions, the list con- 
tained the same cities. These excep- 
tions were two newcomers—Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Charlotte, N. C— 
and three cities which fell below 100,- 
000, El Paso in Texas, Lynn, Mass., 
Evansville, Ind. 


... The First 25 Cities 


But though the list was much the 
same as it was in 1930, many of the 
cities witnessed drastic population 
changes. Miami, Fla., the fastest grow- 
ing city in the United States, jumped 
from 110,637 residents to 170,877. Asa 
result of this phenomenal increase of 
54.4 per cent, Miami became the 48th 
largest city. Only 10 years ago it had 
ranked 78th, The first 25 cities follow: 


and 


City 1930 1940 
New York, N. Y. 6,930,446 7,380,259 
Chicago, ll 3,376,438 3,384,556 
Philadelphia, Pa 1.950.961 1,935,086 
Detroit, Mich 1,568,662 1,618,549 
Los Angeles, Calif 1,238,048 1,496,792 
Cleveland, Ohio. . 900,429 878,385 
Baltimore, Md 804,874 854,144 
St. Louis, Mo ode $21,960 813,748 
Boston, Mass 781,188 769,520 
Pittsburgh, Pa 669,817 665,384 
Washington, D. C 486 869 663,153 
San Francisco, Calif - 634,394 629,553 
Milwaukee, Wis 578.249 589,558 
Buffalo, N. Y stds 573,076 575,150 
New Orleans. La 458,762 492,282 
Minneapolis, Minn Whae 464,356 489,971 
Cincinnati, Ohio . ; 451,160 452,852 
Newark. N. J ; 442,337 428,236 
Kansas City, Mo 399,746 400,175 
Indianapolis, Ind ‘ 364,161 386,170 
Houston, Texas 292,352 386,150 
Seattle. Wash 365,583 366,847 
Rochester, N. Y 328,132 324,694 
Louisville, Ky 307,745 318,713 
Denver, Colo 287,861 318,415 


Next to Miami, from the standpoint 
of percentage increase, were San 
Diego, Calif. (36.5 per cent), Washing- 
ton, D. C. (362 per cent), Jackson- 
ville, Fla. (34.6 per cent.), and Hous- 
ton, Tex. (32.1 per cent). 

In numerical gains, New York City 
led all the rest, increasing 449,813 to 


(Continued on page 19) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Three Roles 

During his term in office, every 
U. S. President plays many roles. Last 
week, Franklin Roosevelt was _ par- 
ticularly active as head of the Demo- 
cratic party, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, and principal 
shaper of U. S. foreign policy. 

e Politics: Going to Philadelphia, 
Pa., to receive an honorary Doctor of 
Raws degree at the bicentennial con- 
ference of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (see page 11), the President de- 
livered an address before an audience 
of 15,000. Though it was not labeled 
as a “political” speech, some thought 
it contained shafts aimed at Wendell 
Willkie. 

A large portion of the address was 
devoted to an attack on the Hamilton- 
ian theory of government by a “few 
elite” and defense of the Jeffersonian 
theory of government by unlimited suf- 
frage. Expressing his own faith in 
the Jeffersonian formula as the only 
way to maintain “free elections,” 
Roosevelt declared that even today 
there were, in certain quarters, de- 
mands for a return of government to 
those who, “because of business ability 
or economic omniscience,” are sup- 
posed to be above the average. “That 
type of political thinking,” he said, 
“could easily lead to government by 
selfish seekers for power and riches 
and glory.” 

At his Hyde Park, N. Y., home for 
a week-end visit, the President con- 
ferred with Democratic National 
Chairman Ed Flynn, after which Flynn 
asserted Roosevelt believed the Dem- 
ocrats were “sanguine of victory” in 
November. Back at the White House 
again, the President learned that an 
independent voters league had been 
formed to help re-elect him (see p. 5). 

@ Defense: As Commander-in-Chief 
of the nation’s armed forces, Roosevelt 
moved so fast reporters were hard- 
pressed to keep track of developments. 
To advise the Defense Commission on 
all phases of public health and to look 
after the health of conscripts, he ap- 
pointed a five-man committee of doc- 
tors, headed by Dr. Irvin W. Abell of 
Louisville, Ky. Another advisory 
committee of six members was named 
to aid the Army in the conscription 
of manpower under the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. Roosevelt also named a De- 
fense Communications Board, headed 
by James L. Fly, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, to 
co-ordinate all branches of commu- 
nication with national defense and to 
prepare plans for operation “during 
any national emergency.” 

This was not all. After signing an 
executive order defining rules for the 
draft, he sent identical letters to each 
of the 48 state governors asking their 
cooperation in setting up localized, 
civilian control of the draft registra- 
tion, scheduled for October 16. To the 


national convention of the American 
Legion, meeting in Boston, he sent a 
message calling upon them “to play 
their full part in keeping the war 
away from our shores.” 

In addition, the President: (1) called 
up an additional 35,700 National 
Guardsmen for training with the Reg- 
ular Army, bringing to nearly 100,000 
the number of Guardsmen mobilized to 
date and (2) indicated a shake-up in 
the War Department, admittedly dis- 
organized under the rapid expansion 
program, by putting all Army procure- 
ment responsibility under War Secre- 
tary Henry Stimson. 

e Foreign: It was in the field of 
foreign affairs, however, that the 
President acted most significantly dur- 
ing the week. The cause was the Jap- 
anese invasion of French-Indo China 
(see page 8). First, Secretary of State 
Cordell "Hull issued a sharp’ warning 
to Japan. When this failed to halt the 
march, the President took action by 
aiding China and striking a crippling 
blow at the Japanese war machine. 
The aid to China came in the form of 
another $25,000,000 Export-Import 
bank loan, The blow at Japan was a 
complete embargo, effective October 
16, on the export of all types of scrap 
steel and scrap iron except to Britain 
and Western Hemisphere nations. 
This action was particularly serious 
for Japan because she obtained more 
than 90 per cent of her supply of these 
metals—basic armament materials 
from this country in 1939 and is un- 
able to get them in sufficient quanti- 
ties elsewhere. How effective the em- 
bargo would be in halting Japanese 
aggression in the Pacific, no one knew 
last week, but there was no doubt that 
trouble of a dangerous sort was brew- 
ing between Washington and Tokyo. 

Other developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included these: 

e Four generations of Roosevelts 
were at Hyde Park to celebrate the 


— 


“International 


Mrs. Roosevelt, Aged 86 





PATHFINDER 


86th birthday of the President's 
er, Mrs. Sara. Delano Roosevelt. 
ent, in addition to President an 
Roosevelt, were three of the 
ident’s sons — James, Elliott 
Franklin, Jr.—and Franklin Jr. 
fant son, Franklin, 3d. 

® In Washington, the Presid 
ceived a report on the proceeds 
the latest infantile paralysis 
drive, held in connection wit! 
birthday each year. Marking 
high, the gifts totaled $1,407,245. 








Congress: Adjourn? 


A debatable question—to adjou 
not tot adjourn—engaged the na 
legislators in a figurative tug-o! 
last week, Pulling on the rope 
many forces — public opinion, 
wishes of the Congressmen 
selves, and President Roosevelt. 

It was no secret that the Pr« 
favored adjournment. As early a 
June, he set off a minor politi 
plosion by intimating to rep: 
that there was no reason for k 
tors to stay in Washington exc« 
“make speeches.” Ignoring his w 
at the time, Congress stayed, 
many a speech, but pushed thr: 
likewise, many an important | 
conscription, defense appropriat 
authorization to call out the Nat 
Guard. These done, President 
velt was again of the opinion 
Congress should adjourn. 

Privately agreeing vith this 
last week were many legislator: 
all the membership of the Hous: 
one-third the membership of th« 
ate were slated to be up for re-ek 
in November. As a consequence, 
were anxious to get home to thei: 
stituents to repair sagging poll! 
fences. 

But deterring them was fear of | 
lic opinion, As commentators thro 
out the nation declared that Cong 
should remain in session, the le: 
tors hesitated to take a step 
might enable opponents to charg 
they deserted their posts in Washing 
ton at a critical time. 

Adding further complications 
the controversial Logan-Walter 
The measure, passed by an « 
whelming majority in the Hous 
April 18, would limit the powe: 
more than 130 different Federa! 
reaus and commissions—an idea 
opposed by the Administration 
rause of a belief that any such 
tailment of power would seri: 
hamper the work of the Nationa! 
bor Relations Board and similar :; 
cies of administrative law. <A¢ 
ingly, New Dealers in Congress 
for speedy adjournment becaus 
would forestall action on the bi 

Meanwhile, from his hon 
Uvalde, Texas, to which he had 
tired after the Democratic conve 
in Chicago, Vice President Ga! 
returned to Washington. If, as 
said, he wanted to be on hand 
the closing of the session, he 
started early. By Wweek’s end, Ad 
istration forces apparently recogn 
that their plans for adjournment !:0! 
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awry and knew they might have 
smpromise on a few weeks’ recess, 

Other Congressional activity last 

included the following: 

*e To replace Sam Rayburn. of Tex- 
who was elected to succeed the 
William B. Bankhead as Speaker 

P\THFINDER, Sept. 28), a Demo- 

caucus named as floor leader a 
suugh-going New Dealer—Repre- 
itive John W. McCormack of Mas- 


{ 





usetts. 
e The Senate Interstate Commerce 
( nittee recommended that the Sen- 
investigate “authentic reports that 
an and other foreign corpora- 


exercise a measure of control 

defense industries.” In a lengthy 

rt, the committee declared that 

hrough a German investment of 

000,000 in this country, the ex- 

hange of patents, and other methods, 
rican interests might be “black- 
ri ad 


Politics: Willkie Tour 


ist week Wendell Willkie was 
heading eastward after swinging up 
the Pacific Coast on his first “around- 





the-cirele” campaign trip since he 
formally accepted his nomination as 
Republican Presidential standard- 


bearer last August. 

Before a huge crowd in the Los 
{nueles Memorial Coliseum, Willkie 
accused the New Deal of “repressing” 
business and thereby holding back re- 


covery and re-employment. To re- 
build business and to end unemploy- 
ment, he proposed these four specific 
steps: “(1) The rules under which 
business is conducted must be clear 


(2) Government 
must be 


must be stable. 
policies affecting business 
consistent. (3) Government competi- 
tion with business must be kept within 
well-defined limits. It must not stop 
the flow of capital into new produc- 
live enterprises. (4) Business must 
be given a chance to make a profit.” 
Holding New Deal tax policies main- 
ly responsible for restraining those 
hose enterprise makes jobs,” Will- 
kic promised, if elected, to appoint “a 
special commission to study the tax 
question,” to be made up of “govern- 
t officials, members of both houses 
of Congress, business men, representa- 
, of labor and tax experts.” This 
ld be a step toward “a scientifi- 
cally planned tax policy,” he said. 
his next major address, in the 
Francisco Civic Auditorium, Will- 
kic Shifted his attack to Roosevelt’s 
lling of foreign affairs. Disputing 
us that the President was a “wiz- 
it foreign affairs,” he declared the 
Roosevelt Administration had con- 
ited to the collapse of democracy 
urope and of directly sharing re- 
sibility for the present war. 
Roosevelt, said Willkie, “wrecked” 
London Economic Conference of 
and charged, further, that this, 
irn, “weakened the structure of 
democratic world and opened the 
\ to the aggressive designs of Hit- 
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Robert, a Farley Man, Resigned 


ler.” Willkie also charged that Roose- 
velt contributed to democratic-weak- 
ness in Europe by splitting “America 
in two” in 1937 with his bill “to pack” 
the Supreme Court, 

At Portland, Ore., the former utility 
executive denied rumors that he was 
opposed to the New Deal’s huge pub- 
lic power projects in the Northwest. 
If elected President, he promised, he 
would see to it not only that the “in- 
vestment in these projects is not lost 
but that they are completed and ope- 
rated for the full benefit of this and 
adjoining areas.” From Portland, Will- 
kie went to Seattle, Wash. There, he 
promised to take U. S. business out of 
the “dog house” and to end the depres- 
sion by giving “jobs and jobs and jobs” 
to the unemployed. Then, he turned 
sastward, stopping at Omaha, Neb., 
near the week’s end to say that much 
of the New Deal’s farm program was 
good, but not good enough. Asserting 
that agricultural and industrial pros- 
perity were interdependent, he prom- 
ised, if elected, to call a conference of 
farm, factory, labor and consumer rep- 
resentatives to plan a program to end 
“economic stagnation.” 

Other political developments includ- 
ed these: 

@ After it was disclosed in Congress 
that Lawrence Wood (“Chip”) Robert 
Jr., secretary of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee had accepted gov- 
ernment defense contracts for his 
Atlanta, Ga., architectural firm, he re- 
signed from his political post. Re- 
publican House leader Joe Martin 
declared the Democrats had “dump- 
ed” Robert “to escape any discus- 
sion” of the fact Robert’s firm had 
received $900,000 in fees on Navy con- 
tracts. The firm has been doing busi- 
ness with the government since Cool- 
idge’s Administration, and no im- 
propriety was established in connec- 
tion with the current contracts. Many 
New Dealers were said to be pleased 
at Robert’s resignation, because he had 
been elected secretary of the National 
Committee at the request of former 






Postmaster General Farley and shared 
Farley’s lukewarm attitude jn regard 
to the President’s third-term attempt. 

e To work for the re-election of 
President Roosevelt, Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia of New York City and Sen- 
ator George Norris, independent pro- 
gressive of Nebraska, launched an or- 
ganization of independent voters fa- 
voring a third term, LaGuardia was 
chosen chairman of the committe and 
Norris honorary chairman. A _ vice 
chairmanship went to Thomas G. Cor- 
coran, so-called inner New Deal “brain 
truster,” who resigned from three Fed- 
eral jobs (for only one of which he 
was paid) to take part in the cam- 
paign. 
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Defense: Optimism 

To keep up with changing concepts 
of war, neutral countries have tra- 
ditionally stationed military observers 
in warring nations. The U. S. is no 
exception. 

Last week, back from a month’s 
observation of the Battle of Britain 
came three high-ranking officers. Be- 
fore presenting their report to Secre- 
tary of War Henry L. Stimson, the 
spokesman for the group, Brig. Gen. 
George Strong, talked freely to news- 
paper men, and the talk was optimistic. 

His comments were of interest to 
Americans who feel that upon the fate 
of Britain hinges many a question of 
U. S. defense. For from his first- 
hand experience in 40 or 50 raids (in 
some of which, he said, bombs drop- 
ped so close that their explosions jar- 
red the fillings in his teeth), General 
Strong drew these chief conclusions: 


@ Despite the havoc wrought by 
Nazi bombs, little serious military 
damage has been done in London. 
sritain’s war production has been im- 
paired only slightly. 

@ The Royal Air Force is stronger 
in planes and personnel than ever 
before. 

@ Chances of a Nazi invasion grow 
less each day. Even the total de- 
struction of London would not mean 
the end of British resistance, 

@ However, the Nazis have so far 
resorted to only one-third of their 
air strength; if raids of*the same in- 
tensity as those of the past few 
weeks should continue for a year, “it 
would be a pretty serious thing” for 
Britain. 


Upon all these factors, Strong based 
one important prediction: No decision 
in the Battle of Britain can be ex- 
pected this winter. 

In Washington, while preparing to 
receive the report of the military com- 
mission, Secretary Stimson also voiced 
optimism, although he had told a 
Senate Committee on July 31. that 
there was a possibility England would 
be conquered in 30 days. He informed 
newsmen British chances were much 
better than they were six weeks ago. 

This improved prospect could he 
traced in no small part to U. S. aid 
which was crossing the Atlantic in 
many forms and in ever-increasing 
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quantities. Last week, a summary re- 
vealed that President Roosevelt was 
not speaking idle words last June 
when he declared at Charlottesville, 
Va., that the United States would send 
all material help to victims of totali- 
tarian aggression. 

Implementing his words since that 
time have been such tangibles as 60) 
destroyers sent to Britain in exchange 
for naval bases, 3,100 airplanes sent to 
France and Britain, 80,000 machine 
euns, 500,000 rifles, -700 field guns, and 
several million rounds of ammunition. 

Almost as important, although not 
finished munitions, were the 1,000,000 
tons of steel and scrap iron being sent 
to England each month, the quantities 
of machine tools and chemicals, the 
$5,000,000 worth of medical supplies 
and clothing donated by the Red Cross. 

Of the $2,000,000,000 in British war 
orders in the United States, more than 
$500,000,000 worth had already been 
delivered last week, and such all-im- 
portant shipments as planes were in- 
creasing steadily. But, battling for its 
existence, England called for more, re- 
portedly requesting 25 U. S. flying for- 
ress bombing planes, faster delivery of 
fighter planes, big flying boats for pa- 
trol duty, more rifles, 20 torpedo boats, 
and permission to train pilots in south- 
ern U. S. when winter weather makes 
it impossible in Canada. 

Other developments in the defense 
field last week included these: 

e In the fifth explosion in six weeks 
in U. S. munitions plants, two men 
were killed and 10 persons injured at 
the United States Army’s Picatinny Ar- 
senal near Dover, N. J. Officials dis- 
counted the possibility of sabotage. 

@ With no other explanation than 
that it was necessary “in the national 
interest,” military authorities. dis- 
charged 230 aliens from posts in the 
Canal Zone. 

@ Jesse H. Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator and Secretary of Com- 
merce, disclosed that between June 25 
and September 18, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had made 112 
loans totaling $558,959,900 to aid in 
the national defense. Of the total, over 
$338,000,000 had been made available 
to four corporations, specially organ- 
ized to obtain reserves in rubber, tin, 
high-test gasoline, and other strategic 
materials. 
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Foiled adie 


One day last fortnight, 3-year-old 
Marc de Tristan, Jr., son of wealthy 
Count and Countess Marc de Tristan, 
was out with his nurse not far from 
the sumptuous de Tristan home in 
Hillsborough, Calif., about 20 miles 
from San Francisco. 

Suddenly a car pulledeup. A dark, 
hook-nosed man leaped out, knocked 
the 50-year-old nurse to the ground, 
seized the child and sped away. Little 
Mare de Tristan was kidnapped. 

But last week, the curly-haired boy 
was back in the arms of his mother. 
Not only was he unharmed, but his 
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The Reunited de Tristans: “God Has Done This for Us,” Said the Count 


kidnapper, a German alien, was in the 
hands of police. 

When the kidnapper seized the boy, 
he dropped a 600-word ransom note, 
written in rambling, high-flown lan- 
guage and signed “Unconventional 
Eccentric.” Little Marc, said the note, 
was to receive “the most charming and 
generous supervision” and would be 
returned within four days after his 
parents had handed over $100,000. But 
the police were not to interfere; if 
they did, there would be a “fatal 
result.” 

Fearful of the “fatal result,” the de 
Tristans prevailed upon all law-en- 
forcement officials to withdraw from 
the case and attempted to make con- 
tact with the abductor through the 
classified advertising section of a San 
Francisco newspaper. Twenty-four 
hours passed and they received no 
word. But on the following day, 
while the de Tristans were praying 
for Mare’s safety the telephone rang: 
the child was safe and the kidnapper 
captured. At this news, Count de 
Tristan, a Catholic, summoned a ser- 
vant. “Go to the church,” he said. 
“Have the priest offer a mass of 
thanksgiving. Hurry! Hurry! God 
has done this for -us.” 

The story of how the child was re- 
covered could not have been bettered 
by a movie-script writer. After 
snatching little Mare, the kidnapper 
drove east toward the Sierra Nevada 
foothills. En route, he plunged his 
own car over a 40-foot enbankment, 
but miraculously neither he nor the 
child was injured. At pistol point, he 
seized another car from a_ passing 
motorist and sped on for several hours 
until he got Jost on a dead-end road 
in a wooded section of El Dorado 
county. 

At this point, he asked directions of 
Cecil Wetzel, 220-pound sawmill 
owner. Suspicious, Wetzel demanded 
to know who the child was. The ab- 
ductor tried to pull a gun, but Wetzel 
tackled him and beat him into sub- 
mission. Aided by a lumberjack, Wet- 
zel then trussed up the kidnapper and 
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drove him and the child to a nm : 
village, where the news was "ph app 
out. —e 
Last week, the kidnapper was 
at an undisclosed place by agen! ' 
the Federal Bureau of Investigat ; 
Ile was identified as 40-year-old \\ Ere 
helm Jakob Muhlenbroich, a Ge: 
barber, who entered the United St “ 
legally in 1935. Under California cl 
he faced life_imprisonment. “ 
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No Insult: A Chicago youth though! , | 
he had been insulted when a girl 
called him a “screwball.” He slapped ge: 
her face. But Judge J. M. Braud . 
failed to concur. “Being called a : 
screwball in no insult,” he said. “! 
myself am an honorary member of th: | 
National Order of Screwballs.” 7 
fined the youth $15. 
Award: An insurance company re- , L. 


cently offered Dave Roberts, of Pitts 
burgh, a prize for safe driving. Rob- [tw 
erts chuckled. He has never driven Vich: 
his car although he has owned one fot , 
14 years. 

Opportunity: When a lumber com- 
pany decided to move its sawmil! in 
Oklahoma, it offered a complete town 
for sale, including a 60-room hotel, 
theater, postoffice building, store, of- 
fice buildings, and two schools. 
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Taboo in Reverse: Reversing the 
customary procedure, the director of 
a large outdoor swimming poo) in 
(Hinois has prohibited men _ from 
wearing tops to their bathing suits. 
He believes that exposure to the sun 
is one of the most beneficial parts of 
swimming, 
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Protection: In an Arkansas town, 4 ==. 

defeated candidate for sheriff polled — 

66 votes. Now he carries two guns. a. 

“It isn’t safe for a man like,me, with Ae 

no more friends than that, to be run 

ning, around without some form of Ital 






protection,” he avers. 
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For World Empire 


During the first bomb-crunching 
days of the Battle of Britain, some 
nwople forgot that what was being 
fought was no mere European war, 
but a battle for world empire. 

Last week, in many places, it was 
broadly hinted that Germany and 
italy had already, in theory, carved 
up the French and British empires, 
tossing Spain a chunk of French Mor- 
ecco. It was also hinted that the Axis 
powers, baffled in Britain, might try a 
pincers drive—around the Mediter- 
ranean at Gibraltar, and through the 
Balkans to the Near East. *This last 
possibility loomed larger when Italy 

is reported to have demanded 
French bases in Syria and Lebanon. 

\nd last week other incidents made 

fact of world-wide war horribly 
rent to everyone, Its symptoms 
found in Indo-China, where Jap- 
is aiding the Axis squeeze play 
page 8); in Egypt; in Vichy-gov- 
( d France, and at Dakar, the 
French West African port which is 
1,700 miles from Natal, Brazil. 

Dakar was the big name in the 

ek’s war news, The capital of 
Senegal, it houses 70,000 persons, of 

| 6,000 are Europeans. Behind it 
itches an important French colon- 
ial territory of 1,815,768 square miles, 
ic-Sixth of all Africa, with 16,000,000 
z habitants. A fine port which com 
ds the West Atlantic lifeline of the 
british Empire, Dakar has five mod- 
docks, a big drydock, railroads 
P | airports. It was in Dakar last 
that the British wrecked the new 
French battleship Richelieu. 








. . . Mysterious Engagement 


Naval guns were booming again at 
akar last week in as mysterious an 
sagement as the war had produced. 
as a mix-up of Axis technicians, 
Vichy, “Free French” forces and the 
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British, with no party willing to shed 
much light on it, But apparently il all 
began several weeks ago when six 
French warships—three cruisers and 
ihree destroyers—put out from Tou- 
lon, where the Franco-German arm- 
istice had stranded them, and passed 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 

{t was rumored at the time that 
they had fled to join the British fleet— 
which the Germans would not have 
permitted, The French said they were 
to convoy food ships. The Nazis said 
nothing. But the next word was that 
sritish warships had ordered them to 
put into Dakar. 

After that, action came fast. Gen- 
cral Charles de Gaulle, leader of “Free 
France” who had already incited 
French Equatorial Africa to revolt 
against the Nazi-dominated Vichy re- 
gime, flew from London to the Senegal 
coast, where British naval units and 
troopships were standing by “Free 
French” warships. Apparently ex 
pecting a hearty welcome in Dakar, 
de Gaulle entered the harbor in a 
motor launch with several emissaries, 
including Capt. Becourt Foch, grand 
son of Marshal Foch. The launch was 
fired upon, and withdrew. 


... British Withdrawal 


In London, the government issued 
a statement by de Gaulle: “Called to 
Dakar by numerous Frenchmen anx- 
ious to continue the fight at his side, 
(he) appeared with French soldiers 
and sailors before the fortress. The 
naval authorities at Dakar ordered 
fire to be opened upon Gen. de Gaulle’s 
emissaries , . . Later, Gen. de Gaulle 
having attempted to land his troops 
peacefully, fire was opened by French 
authorities on the French sloops 
Gen. de Gaulle then withdrew his 
troops and ships, not wishing to be a 
party to a fight between Frenchmen.” 

In a second and longer statement, 
de Gaulle filled in the picture with a 
significant fact. “Ever since July Ger 
man and Italian officers have been 
going by air to Dakar, and they have 
assumed control of the aerial base... 
a key position on the western coast of 
Africa.” 

De Gaulle’s withdrawal did not 
close the Dakar incident. According 
to Marshal Petain’s Vichy govern- 
ment, a British fleet, made up of two 
battleships, four cruisers, destroyers 
and six troopships, had shelled Dakar, 
failed in six landing attempts, then 
continued the shelling. Messages of 
reassurance sped between Dakar and 
Vichy. “France has confided Dakat 
to me and I will defend it to the end,” 
declared Commissioner Pierre Bois- 
son. From Vichy, Marshal Petain 
messaged: “France is following with 
emotion and confidence. your resist- 
ance to mercenary treason and British 
aggression.” 

The British, who de Gaulle said had 
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French Forces Fired on De Gaulle 


gone to Dakar as “protection against 
attack inspired by the Germans,” in- 
sisted that they had shelled Dakar 
only when fired upon by shore bat- 
teries and the crippled Richelieu. On 
ihe third day, the British withdrew, 
with this explanation: “When it be- 
came ‘plain that only a major opera- 
lion of war could secure the fall of 
Dakar, it was decided to discontinue 
hostilities.” 

The British insisted that it was 
never their intention “to enter into 
serious warlike operations” against 
the French. The tragi-comedy at 
Dakar, in which the British admitted 
their ships as well as the French had 
sustained injuries, showed that either 
de Gaulle had badly overestimated the 
support he would receive; or, worse, 
that the Axis powers were already ex- 
ercising virtual control of Dakar. 


... At Vichy, in Egypt 

Meantime, in Vichy governed 
Irance, dominated by Nazis, Foreign 
Minister Paul Baudoin warned, “It 
(Dakar) is not a cause for war, but we 
have been fired upon and we wil! 
return blow for blow.” Next day 130 
French planes bombed Gibraltar, 
which the Axis powers would like to 
attack, either with Spain’s active aid 
or by sending troops through Spain. 

The Petain government, fearing 
widening sympathy for de Gaulle’s 
“Free France” movement, immediately 
set up a courtmartial from which con- 
victed de Gaulle supporters would be 
sent direct to the firing squad. 

In Egypt, the other scene of war in 
Africa, Marshal Rodolfo Graziani’s 
drive from [talian Libya toward the 
Suez Canal seemed _ temporarily 
stalled. After pushing 60 mile$ along 
the Mediterranean coast to Sidi Bar- 
rani, which the British gave up with 
only rearguard resistance, Graziani 
said he was “consolidating his posi- 
tion.” But neutral observers pointed 
out that he had reached the end of a 
string of wells—and that neither man 
nor machine could live long in the 
desert without an assured water sup- 
ply. His “eonsolidation” was made 
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more diflicult by the British fleet, 
which mercilessly shelled Italian con- 
centrations at Sidi Barrani, for the 
third time in 10 days, while R. A. F. 
flyers bombed it persistently. 

The Egyptians themselves, fulfilling 
their pledges to give Britain bases and 
rights-of-way, were still undecided 
whether to go to war against Italy. 
As a protest against the failure of 
young King Farouk and his cabinet to 
declare war, four Saadist party cab- 
inet members resigned. But though 
the cabinet slapped martial law on 
Egypt and rounded up 7,000 Italians, 
it still had not thrown Egypt’s army 
of 40,000 against the invader. 


... “Resolute and Unafraid”’ 


From bomb-scarred suckingham 
Palace, King George spoke to his peo- 
ple by radio. “It is not the walls that 
make a city,” said the young monarch, 
“but the people who live within them. 
The walls of London may be battered, 
but the spirit of the Londoner stands 
resolute and unafraid.” 

For resolute and unafraid civilians 
who display unusual gallantry under 
bombing, their resolute King created 
a “new mark of honor —the George 
Cross, which will rank next to the 
Victoria Cross, and the George Medal 
for wider distribution.” 

Last week Londoners had plenty of 
opportunity to earn these honors. 
Thanks to Britain’s sturdy defenses, 
Nazi raids were less intense than they 
had been during previous weeks. But 
bombs continued to fall on London 
and other British cities, day and 
night. Londoners were going to bed 
in the subways by thousands; the 
Home Office announced that it would 
install 1,000,000 bunks in air raid 
shelters to spare those who had been 
sleeping on the floors. 

One thing which made the London- 
er’s lot a little less onerous was the 
reflection that Berliners were endur- 
ing similar hardships. The R. A. F. 
was keeping Winston Churchill’s 
promise to a London crowd eager for 
reprisals. “Don’t worry—they’ll get 
it back,” the dumpy, doughty Prime 
Minister had snapped. And last week 
the R. A. F., while continuing to pul- 
verize invasion ports, sent more 
bombers in flights far over Germany. 
In three and five-hour raids on Ber- 
lin, they rained destruction on fac- 
tories, gas works, railroads and stor- 
age depots. The British government 
announced that its pilots had bombed 
90 per cent of Germany’s synthetic oil 
capacity and 80 per cent of its oil 
refinery capacity. 

That the raids on Germany were 
hurting was indicated by Nazi news- 
papers which raged at British “bru- 
tality” and “inhumanity.” The press 
urged the Luftwaffe to thousand-fold 
“retaliation,” asserting that there 
should not be “the slightest considera- 
tion” for British civilians. One piece 
of reprisal work which the Germans 
proudly reported was the bombing of 
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Cambridge, the ancient university, in 
return for alleged British bombing of 
Heidelberg; perhaps another was the 
torpedoing of a liner carrying British 
refugee children, with 250 lives lost; 
although the German press sneeringly 
suggested that Britain’s announcement 
of the sinking was merely “a tear 
jerker.” 

Persons who believe that if Britain 
holds out until spring, she will be an 
even match for the Nazis, were cheer- 
ed by these developments: (1) Re- 
turning to the United States after 
officially observing the war, U. S. Brig. 
Gen. George V. Strong was optimistic 
of Britain’s chances (see page 5). 
(2) Canada reported that it would 
have 3,000 airmen trained within three 


months and that it would thereafter’ 


turn out 5,000 every six months. At the 
same time Australia revealed that it 
expected to be putting 1,000 pilots a 
month into the air by next spring, and 
New Zealand promised a slightly small- 


ne _ —_— 
Russell in The Los Angeles Times 





Japan on the March (col. 3) 


er number. And (3) it was authori- 
tatively announced that Britain was 
getting 500 American planes of all 
types every month and that the figure 
would be up to 1,000 a month early 
in 1941. The British announced that 
since August 8 they had downed 1,867 
Nazi planes and 4,000 airmen against 
their own loss of 621 planes and 
600 airmen. 

But there were signs that Britain’s 
own plane production might be suf- 
fering from constant bombing raids. 
Lord Beaverbrook, Minister of Air- 
plane Production, warned: “Aircraft 
factories must be prepared to work 
after the (air raid) sirens have sound- 
cd.” And, although British shipping 
was still using the Channel and the 
seas, Lord Woolton, Foods Minister, 
told Britons to expect a tight-belted 
winter while they planned 1941’s cam- 
paigns. “During the second year. of 
the war,” said Woolton, “you must not 
expect to have all the things to choose 
from you had the first year.” 

Meantime last week the British peo- 
ple and the outside world were specu- 











lating on one of the war’s mos 
sistent rumors. It was that 

numbers of German soldiers (es! 
éd all the way from 10,000 to 6: 
had been destroyed during an i 
ion practice. Travelers coming 
from Europe, and British report: 
Spain, told of hundreds of 
bodies being washed up on the F) 
coast. Neither-Great Britain no: 
many would confirm the reports 





...In the Orient 


In open defiance of the | 
States’ stand for maintenance o! 
status quo in the Pacific, Japan 
week invaded French Indo-China 
satisfied «with taking advantag 
prostrated France to force co 
sions from her colonial authoriti: 
Hanoi, the militant South China 
anese army shot its way acros 
northern Indo-China frontier 
conquered Chinese Kwangsi pro 
—after an agreement had been si 
giving Japan limited military faci 
in the French colony for opera 
against South China. 

This apparent independent a 
by Japan’s South China command 
voked unexpected French resist 
and a spirited sideshow to the u 
clared Chinese-Japanese war bi 
As bitter fighting raged around Dong 
Dang and Langson, French autho: 
described the situation as “extre) 
grave” and prepared, with Vichy 
port, for continued resistance by 
dering full-scale mobilization. 

Tokyo, with tongue in cheek, ¢!] 
ed the entry of her troops into | 
China was “peaceful and frien 
and blamed the border battles, w! 
were termed “skirmishes,” on fai 
of French authorities to inform t 
border garrisons of the agreement. | 
this the French countered: “Any « 
coming across the border in the 
dle of the night in combat formation 
and using arms is hardly friend 
In addition, they said the agreer 
allowing Japanese occupation of « 
three air bases with a limited number 
of troops, did not provide for troops 
of the South China army to enter 
Indo-China, 

How long the fighting would 
tinue ‘could only be conjectured 
week. Gen. Issaku Nishihara, hea: of 
the Japanese mission which “negot! 
ated” the agreement at Hanoi, 
liaison officers by plane and | 
went himself in an effort to stop |! 
South China army’s thrust. The | 
anese push continued with increasi!s 
strength, but French officials \ 
still hopeful for a peaceful settlen 

Despite earlier assurances voice: 
Tokyo that the territorial integ 
and French sovereignty rights in 
colony would be respected, the 
anese invasion was regarded in 
cial circles in Washington as a ser 
threat to American interests and po''- 
cies in the Far East. Secretary ©! 
Staté Cordell Hull reiterated the ¢0v- 
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~rnment’s opposition to any change in 
the Pacific “under duress,” denied as- 
sertions by French Foreign Minister 
Paul Baudoin at Vichy that the United 
States had approved in principle 
weakened France’s concessions to 

ipan, and indicated that strong meas- 
ures were being considered to put 
iecth into formal expressions of U., S. 
disapproval of Japan’s southward ex- 

sion. 

First such measure was an immedi- 
ite loan of $25,000,000 to China by the 
(. S. Export-Import Bank and the pur- 
chase by the United States of $30,000,- 
000 worth of tungsten from China. 
Some observers thought the U. S. might 
ce a complete embargo on oil, scrap 
etal and other supplies which Japan 
is still obtaining in the United States 
ough export licenses. The possi- 
bility that such economic measures 

wht bé reinforced by some form of 
clive cooperation with Britain in the 
Pacific was also suggested by a series 
of talks in Washington and London 
between U. S., British and Australian 
diplomats, foreshadowing U. S. use of 

itain’s formidable Singapore naval 
ise. To the latter, however, Japan 
lieved she had the answer. Dis- 
patches from Shanghai hinted that 
Hitler was attempting to force Japan 
to an out-right Axis alliance so Jap- 
would become a full-pledged par- 
cipant in the Axis war on the British 
Empire, apparently in the hope of in- 
lving the United States with Japan 
d cutting off American aid to Britain. 
Meanwhile, Thailand (formerly 


| 


Siam) denounced her non-aggression 
ct with neighbor French  Indo- 


China and concentrated troops along 
heir common frontier to back up de- 
inds for the return of territory in 
Camboge and Laos regions, an- 
.ed by Indo-China in 1893. Though 
the French blamed Japan for Thai- 
d’s action, it could be attributed 

in part to the United States. 
Official figures just published in 
ishington showed that while the 
State Department had been refusing 
the sale of vitally needed planes and 
ms to hard-pressed Indo-China, 
iiming priority for U. S. defense 
eds, Britain and the Americas, vast 


\ 


pments of arms left the United 
States in August for Thailand. Some- 


ly had apparently made a bad slip ' 


d Secretary Hull promised to look 
to the matter. 





...In the Americas 


Since all the American nations are 
joint partners in measures to 
tect the Western Hemisphere 
‘inst totalitarian assault, the affairs 
iny one of these “good neighbors” 
f concern to all the others. Thus 
week the Americas followed with 
erest these developments in Uru- 
v, Argentina and Mexico: 
* Uruguay: First attention centered 
Montevideo where eight agents of 
(ie German Nazi party were under ar- 





WAR ABROAD 
rest on charges of having plotted to 
seize Uruguay and make it an agricul- 
tural colony of the Third Reich. 
Terms of the indictment, moreover, 
made it clear that the charges involved 
the German government, for detailed 
evidence was listed to show that Ber- 
lin had chosen tiny Uruguay as its 
first victim of aggression on this side 
of the Atlantic. Arrest of the Nazis 
was the outcome of a special Uruguay- 
an Congressional investigation last 
May and June. At that time an official 
alarm over Nazi penetration in the 
republic sent the United States cruis- 
ers Quincy and Wichita racing to 
Montevideo for a “good will’ visit. 
Pressure from Berlin, however, caus- 
ed Uruguay to let the matter rest 





International 


Camacho: Catholic and Conservative 


until the boldness of the German agents 
brought an outburst of public opinion 
that finally.forced the government to 
take action last week. 

@ Argentina: Despite efforts of the 
Pan American Conference in Havana, 
Cuba, last July to knit closer Amer- 
ican economic ties to fight totalitarian 
trade «penetration of the Western 
Hemisphere, Argentina last week or- 
dered an informal (possibly tempo- 
rary) embargo on all imports from 
the United States. While this was 
said to be a drastic move to conserve 
Argentina’s war-pressed dollar ex- 
change, some financial circles viewed 
it as a move to better the republic’s 
bargaining position with the United 
States. To support this, they pointed 
out that the embargo was proclaimed 
on the eve of the arrival in Buenos 
Aires of Warren L. Pierson, president 
of the U. S. Export-Import Bank, to 
discuss loans. 


© Mexico: As Federal troops stamp- 
ed out incipient revolt in three out- 
lying Mexican states—revolt attribut- 
ed in part to followers of Gen. Juan 
Andre Almazan, defeated candidate in 
Mexico’s recent Presidential election— 
surprising news came out of Mexico 
City. In a published statement Gen. 











Manuel Avila Camacho, government- 
proclaimed President-elect, dazed Left- 
ist politicians who had helped elect 
him and pleased conservative business 
and religious circles, some of which 
had opposed him at the polls, by assail- 
ing radicals and revealing that he was 
a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church (he will be Mexico’s first Ro- 
man Catholic President in almost 90 
vears). Camacho refuted reports that 
for political reasons he would have to 
take Vincente Lombardo Toledano, 
Mexico’s left-wing labor leader, into 
his Cabinet. “No Communist,” Ca- 
macho declared, “will be permitted to 
collaborate with my government. The 
Communists, because of their ideo- 
logies and because of the national feel- 
ing against them, will have to travel 
alone I am a democrat I be- 
lieve in democracy, liberty and the 
economic welfare of Mexico.” 
sniaeaeicntebanatitaianncnas: nis 


War Sidelights— 


® As evidence of the “unfairness” 
of the British, Germans charge that 
aviators are dropping bags filled with 
potato bugs in Germany, Luxembourg 
and Belgium. Germans say the bugs 
multiply rapidly and are difficult to 
control, 


e The Rev. J. A. F. Azanne has 
launched a one-man crusade against 
freak war-time names for babies in 
England. Warning parents against 
naming their offspring something 
such as “Siren” because it was born 
during an air-raid, he said, “One 
might as well name a child Foghorn 
because it was born on the high seas.” 


© To reassure nervous Londoners, 
The Lancet, British medical journal, 
has estimated that even if the capital 
should be bombed terrifically and at 
random, the odds are 280,000 to 1 
against a bomb falling within 50 yards 
of any individual, 


e A British court failed to find any 
humor in the conduct of an 18-year- 
old youth who, it was charged, stood 
around on street corners during air- 
raids and imitated sirens and whistling 
bombs. He received 14 days in jail. 


e German pilots might well study 
the terse report of a recent London 
newspaper. Recounting how four 
German airmen had been taken to the 
police station, it said: “Three of the 
men were quiet and decent, but the 
pilot, a short, stocky man, was very 
truculent and sat in the police ser- 
geant’s place. He did not recover 
consciousness until late in the after- 
noon.” 


e Britons have declared war on a 
major menace of air-raid shelters— 
the snorer. In some shelters, women 
have been appointed to awaken sleep- 


ers whose breathing is reminiscent of_ 


a buzz-saw in action, while in other 


shelters, notices which carry polite \ 


suggestions on stopping or decreasing 
snoring have been posted. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





London’s docks have been frequent tar- 
gets for German bombs, yet the British 
claim that much of their supplies from over- 
seas still come to London. How big is the 
London dock area? 


e Starting at Teddington Lock, 
above the British capital on the wind- 
ing Thames River, the Port of London 
extends for 67 miles to Tilbury, near 
ihe mouth of the river. Under the 
jurisdiction of the London Port Au- 
thority, which has managed this vast 
publicly owned dock system since it 
was purchased from private concerns 
in 1909, are more than 4,000 acres of 
land and some 45 miles of quays. 
Chiefly a-commercial port (the biggest 
and most vital docks are concentrated 
within a 10-mile area near London’s 
center), in normal times it handles 
some 70 per cent of England’s meat 
imports, 33 per cent of her oil, 27 per 
cenit of her timber, 44 per cent of her 
wool and 56 per cent of her rubber. 


* * * 


Is the Diesel oil engine a comparatively 
new invention? 


e No. Centrary to common impres- 
sion, the Diesel engine is more than 40 
years old. It was invented by Dr. 
Rudolph Diesel of Munich, Germany, 
whose first working Diesel motor was 
put in operation in St. Louis in 1898, 


* * * 


Did India paper such as is found in many 
Bibles get its name because it was first 
made in India? 


® No. Thin and tough paper of this 
type originally came from China and 
was introduced into Europe about the 
middle of the 18th century. It prob- 
ably acquired its name because of the 
tendency during that period to call 
anything which came from the Far 
East, “Indian.” 


Present population of the United States 
is 131,409,881 (see page 3). How many 
of these people were born in a foreign 
country or are the children of foreign-born 
parents? 


@e Almost a third. Census records 
classify men, women and children who 
were either born outside the United 
States or are the sons and daughters 
of foreign-born parents as “foreign 
white stock.” At present there are 
more than 38,000,000 Americans of 
“foreign white stock.” Among them 
are some 6,800,000 Germans; 4,500,000 
Italians; 4,300,000 English, Scots, Welsh 
and Ulstermen; 3,300,000 Poles; 3,300,- 
000 Canadians; 3,100,000 Scandinav- 
ians: 3,000,000 Irish; 2,600,000 Rus- 
sians; 1,300,000 Czechs; 900,000 Aus- 
trians and 500,000 Hungarians. In addi- 
tion to these, there are tens of thou- 
sands of Dutchmen, Frenchmen, Yugo- 
slavs, Lithuanians, Greeks, Spaniards, 
Portuguese, Rumanians, Swiss, Finns, 





Turks, Syrians, Armenians, Mexicans 
and Cubans, as well as Filipinos, Chi- 
nese and Japanese. 


* * * 


What grim fact is associated with U. S. 
Presidents elected in a year ending in zero? 


e The grim fact is that since 1840, 
when William Henry Harrison was 
elected President, every President 


elected in a year represented by a date 
ending in zero, has died in office. Since 
1840, five Presidents have been elected 
in a year ending with zero—Harrison 
(1840), 
(1880), 


Garfield 
Harding 


(1860), 
(1900), 


Lincoln 
McKinley 





Es 


— 
gnternational 


It Began With Harrison 


(1920)—and all died before their 
terms expired, Lincoln, Garfield and 
McKinley being assassinated, The 
only other President to die in office 
was Zachary Taylor. He was elected 
in 1848, took office March 4, 1849, and 
died July 9, 1850. 


- * * 


It has been said that the machine-tool 
industry is the chief bottleneck of the U. S. 
defense program. What is a machine tool? 


e Simply stated, a machine tool is 
a master machine used to make other 
machines, On this subject, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
says: “A machine doesn’t just grow 
..in making one, a number of super- 
machines are needed to shape the 
metal into its final form. These power- 
driven super-machines are known as 
machine tools.” The N, A. M. points 
out also that the variety of machine 
tools is almost unlimited, ranging in 
size from small hand devices to great 
50-ton monsters. But though unlim- 
ited in variety, they have certain lim- 
ited functions—milling, planing, turn- 
ing, boring and grinding. “All ma- 
chines,” says the N. A. M., “are made 
by various of these operations, and it 
would make a tremendous difference 


PATHFINDER 


in the time needed to produce a 

for example, without their aid.” 
machine-tool industry is regard: 

defense bottleneck because ma: 
its machine-making products mu 

built slowly and at great exp: L 
Thus a single machine tool to fa: 

armor plate may cost as mu 

$250,000. Moreover, before th« 

be further processed, the ca 

poured to make such an instr 

sometimes require a cooling pei \ 

two months. Despite its great i 

tance, the machine-tool industry 

big, being represented in this c: 

by only about 250 plants and 

workers, 
































































How are the 5,600 miles of internat 
boundary line between the United 
and Canada and between Alaska and | 
da marked? 


e This totally unfortified bou 
line is marked by 8,060 monume: 
markers of several different | 
Some are Mere cast-iron posts s: 
concrete, Others are aluminum-b: 
posts that rise five feet above a t! 
foot concrete base. Where the 
passes through the Great Lakes 
other waterways the monuments r 
in size and type from large con 
range markers, set in pairs on sh 
and islands, to small manga) 
bronze posts along the shores of 
more narrow waterways. And in 
portant fishing grounds in West (¢ ° 
waters the line is marked by lig! 
steel towers. Also, where the b 
dary line passes through timb: 
areas a 30-foot vista has been cli 


Just how many ships will the U. S. 
have when the present expansion prox 
is completed? 

e When the program is compl 
the U. S. Navy’s combat force 
total 688 ships. Of this number. °- ° 
will be battleships, some of which 


be in the 45,000-ton class, bigger t! cou 
any now existing in the world. ° tota 


following table, which does not 
clude the great number of non-con 
auxiliary vessels, gives the Nav cou 
present and future combat ship stat ne 


Exist- Build- To Be 


Type ing ing Butit Tot » 
Battleships | 10 7 
Aircraft carriers 6 4 8 
Cruisers ...... 37 21 27 ; Q 
Destroyers .... 197 56 115 st Ped 
Submarines .... 103 39 43 1s ; ; 
WORE wi c, cess ae . aoe 200 6 it 


- * * l 


In what month and on what day in 1 
did the Norman Conquest or last succes 
invasion of England begin? 


1 


e England’s day of destiny in 1 
was September 28. On that day \V 
liam, Duke of Normandy, put i: 
Bulverhithe on the Sussex coast wv 
his fleet of 3,000 boats which had b: 
waiting for more than a month on +s 
shores of Normandy (France) f 
good wind across the English Chan: 
The invasion then proceeded in 
leisurely tempo of the times (it to. 
three days to unload the boats). 
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EDUCATION 


U. of P. Bicentennial 


founded by Benjamin Franklin in 
_ the University of Pennsylvania, 
t Philadelphia, Pa., is the fourth 
st university in the United States, 
vard University, the College of 
iam and Mary, and Yale University 
ng been founded earlier. 

ist week, grown jnto an institution 
7.000 students and 1,500 faculty 








bers, the University of Pennsyl- | 


a had ended a week’s observance 
he 200th anniversary of its begin- 
«. In honor of the event, more than 
() persons-—making up the largest 
most celebrated gathering of Amer- 
and European scholars since the 
ird Tercentenary of 1936—gath- 
| for a bicentennial conference. 
saw an honorary degree con- 
‘1 upon President Roosevelt and 
d him deliver an address (see 
1). In addition, they expounded 
views in one or more of the 60 
posiums covering virtually every 
| of human knowledge, including 
nee (see page 12), religion, edu- 
on, and foreign affairs. 


... Anti-Christ, War, Jobs 


mong the reports heard at the con- 
e were these: 
e Materialism: Dr. Jacques Mari- 
eminent French Catholic phi- 
»pher now teaching in this country, 
rned against the concept of the 
terialistic political state. Unless 
erialism were abandoned and the 
| of Christianity and ethical gov- 
nent substituted, he said, the anti- 
Christ might well seize this moment 
lestroy the world. Politics, he sug- 
ted, should become a branch of 
Coe 
*® Dictatorship: Former U. S. Presi- 
| Herbert Hoover predicted this 
intry would “inevitably” have a 
talitarian dictatorship if it entered 
war. But if the United States 
ided direct conflict, he deciared, it 
ild defend itself economically after 
peace without totalitarian methods, 
erting that this could be accom- 
shed through mobilized national 
‘iency and economic self-contain- 
t 


® Recovery: From Dr. Isidor Lubin, | 


leral Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
cs, the savants heard the prediction 
unemployment in this country 
ild be virtually wiped out by 1942. 
cautioned, however, that this was 
a “short-run picture,” indicating 
probably would be widespread 
iployment again after defense 
\ . insion came to an end, 
the end of the celebration, uni- 


ty officials announced the success- | 


ompletion of a three-year drive 
funds. Handed over by the head 
the bicentennial fund-raising com- 

e was $5,035,000, collected from 
(0 alumni and friends of the school 

appreciable addition to its stand- 
endowment of $23,000,000. 
































THE BOY DOESNT 
SEEM TO FEEL WELL 
«+ AND HE HASN'T 
BEEN SLEEPING 
WELL, EITHER / 


SCRAM 
UP “To YOUR 
OOM { WHY 


IM WORRIED 
ABOuT JACK'S 
SCHOOL WORK. 
THE TEACHER 
SAYS HE'S 
LISTLESS AND 
INATTENTIVE! 


R 


STICK AROUND 
t AND LISTEN To 
THEM CRITICIZE 


7 You? 


WHY —THIS 
SOUNDS LIKE 


BUT, DOCTOR — | 
I DIDN'T KNOW~-LVE 
ALWAYS FELT THAT 


OF COURSE, 
You NEED A HoT 
DRINK? AND TELL 
‘EM ANOTHER “THING 
YOU NEED IS Td BE 
LET ALONE / 


-> JACK, YOUR WORK 

SHOWS REMARKABLE | 
IMPROVEMENT LATELY /f 
You'LL SOON BE OUR 
STAR PUPIL AT 


THIS RATE / 

























WE'LL HAVE TO 
FIND OUT WHATS 
WRONG WITH THAT 
Boy! WHY DOn'T 
YOU TAKE HIM To 
SEE THE DOCTOR? 


ALL RIGHT, ILt 
DO iT TomoRROw/ 


LET 'EM 
ly TAKE You To 
ANY DOCTOR! HAVE 
A TANTRUM —KICK 
roy UP AN AWFUL FUSS/ 





ALL RIGHT, T'LL 
TRY IT...IF You 
THINK "THE CHANGE 
WILL HELP 
HIM. 


A HOT DRINK IS 
VERY BENEFICIA 
PROVIDED iT's 

THE RIGHT KIND. 
TRY POSTUM-MADE- 
WITH- HOT-MILK. 


CURSES! 
I WAS APRAID 
OF THAT/ NOW 
TLL HAVE TO 
BEAT iT? 





HILDREN should never 
drink coffee. And 
while many adults can 
drink it without any ill 
effects, many others 
should never drink it. 

So if you are nervous 
or irritable, if you can’t 
sleep, or if you have 
nervous indigestion—and 
you think coffee-nerves may be respon- 
sible—switch to Postum. For Postum 
simply can’t fray nerves—it contains no 
caffein or stimulant of any kind. 

And Postum has a distinctive, full- 
bodied flavor all its own that has made 
it the favorite drink in millions of homes. 

So if coffee upsets you, drink Postum, 
instead. And then, even in two short 
weeks, see if your nerves aren’t stead- 
ier ... see if you don’t feel better— 
thanks to switching to Postum. 





Postum comes in two forms: Postum, 
made as you make coffee; and Instant 
Postum, made instantly in the cup. A 
General Foods Product. 


Copyright, 1940, General Foods Corp. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Tesla’s “Death Ray” 


Nikola Tesla, born 84 years ago at 
Linz, Upper Austria, had his first elec- 
trical invention perfected even before 
he emigrated to the United States in 
1884. Since then the “grand old man” 
of electricity has had dozens of in- 
ventions to his credit—plus any num- 
ber of grandiose schemes turning over 
under his hat. 

Last week Tesla revealed that, to 
benefit his adopted country, he was 
working on what might be his last 
invention. He called it “teleforce,” a 
“death ray” which would melt airplane 
engines at a distance of 250 miles. 

The new invention was revealed to 
his good friend William Leonard Lau- 
rence, Russian-born, Harvard-educat- 
ed science editor of The New York 
Times, who promptly devoted a 
column of his Sunday page to it. 
“Teleforce,” according to the Laurence 
report, involved four new inventions, 
of which two have already been test- 
ed: (1) a method of producing rays in 
free air, without a vacuum; (2) a meth- 
od of producing “very great electrical 
force”; (3) a method of amplifying 
this force; and (4) a new methed for 
producing “tremendous electrical pro- 
pelling force.” 

According to Laurence’s report, In- 
ventor Tesla is ready to divulge his 
secret to the government on two con- 
ditions. It must put up $2,000,000 to 
construct a “teleforce” projection 
plant, which could be built in three 
months; and it must give him an ab- 
solutely free hand. 

Envisaging a “Chinese Wall” of 
“teleforce” rays around the U. S., Lau- 
rence, who spent a hitch in the Army 
during the World War, wrote: “Even 
if the chances are 100,000 to 1 against 
Mr. Tesla, the odds would still be 
iargely in favor of taking a chance on 
spending $2,000,000. The writer, who 
has known Mr. Tesla for many years 
... can testify that he still retains 
full intellectual vigor.” 

ia cepiciiatineiitea 


Measles, Mind 


Measles (from the Middle English 
maseles, or “little spot”) was recog- 
nized as a distinct disease as early as 
the 10th century. No race of man is 
immune to its attack; and today, ac- 
cording to estimates, 98 per cent of 
all children are susceptible to its virus. 

Under certain conditions, as in the 
Fiji Islands epidemic of 1875, measles 
has been known to kill off a quarter 
of the population in three months. 
Though today it claims only about 
1,200 lives a year jn the United States, 
it can be far more dangerous than is 
commonly supposed—especially — in 
winter, when it may lead to such pain- 
ful or fatal complications as perma- 
nent middle-ear infection, mastoiditis 
or pneumonia. Usually it affects chil- 
dren, but adults who have never had 











International 


Stokes Explained a New Vaccine 


the disease are susceptible, and thou- 
sunds of soldiers died of its complica- 
tions during the First World War. 

Last week doctors were discussing a 
new vaccine to immunize people 
ugainst measles, as reported by Dr. 
Joseph Stokes, Jr., and Dr. Geoffrey 
Rake at the recent University of Penn- 
svlvania bicentennial conference (see 
page 11). The vaccine is prepared by 
injecting measles virus into chick em- 
bryos through a hole drilled in the 
shell; theh, after incubating the egg 
four or five days, by grinding up the 
chick membranes. Dr. Stokes report- 
ed that in three New Jersey and one 
Philadelphia hospital, where the vac- 
cine was tried under scientific con- 
trols, all the children in the group 
who were not vaccinated came down 
with measles, while the vaccinated 
children did not. 

Other new medical treatments and 
discoveries reported at the U. of P. 
conference included one having to do 
with the mind. To alleviate hopeless 





~—-Science Facts 


HE record for time spent in an 

artificial respirator or “iron 
lung” is believed to be held by 23- 
vear-old Birdsall Sweet, who recent- 
lv completed his ninth year in a 
respirator at Vassar Hospital, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He was strick- 
en-Wwith infantile paralysis at the 
uge of 14... ¢e The “agricultural 
revolution” is considered to have 
begun 100 years ago when Baron 
Justus von Liebig published his 
study, “Chemistry in Its Applica- 
tion to Agriculture and Physiology.” 
He was the first to define the chemi- 
cals on which plants live 
e Arsenic, a favorite weapon of 
poison murderers, can be fatal in 
quantities as small as one or two 
grains. A grain is about one-fifteen- 
th of a gram, which in turn is one 
twenty-eighth of an ounce. Traces 
of arsenic are very easily detectable 
in persons who have taken it. 





PATHFINDER 


cases of schizophrenia (dementi, 
praecox) when insane patients | 
not been helped by insulin or ele 
shock therapy, Dr. Edward A. Str 
er, a U. of P. psychiatrist, suggeste: 
operation which severs the fibe: 
the brain’s frontal lobe. Among 
“amazing results” of the operation 
closed by Dr. Strecker were tl! 
homicidal impulses disappeared; | 
reactions due to hallucinations 
ended; and while complete cures 
not effected, “life became bea: 
and pleasant for patients who be! 
were living in veritable misery.” 
technique was brought to Any 
from Spain. 

~~ 


“Handedness” & Stuttering 

For 30 years it has been a v 
held theory among pedagogues 
teaching left-handed persons to 
come right-handed, especially fo1 
ing, might cause them to become :; 
terers. Last week this hoary t! 
seemed blasted by Dr. Harry J. Hi 
man, head of Syracuse Universi! 
School of Speech. 

A study of 1,594 Syracuse stud: 
showed, Dr. Heltman reported, tha! 
the right-handed students only 1.1 
per cent stuttered, while among both 
the left-handed and the ambidext: 
the percentage was 2.9. But the n 
interesting fact was that of those \ 
had been changed form left-handed- 
ness to right-handedness, only 1.3 
stuttered. 

In other wotds, Dr. Heltman poi 
ed out, while one out of every 34 Ic! 
handed and ambidextrous = stud 
stuttered, only one out of every 7) 
“changed” students was affected. |i: 
concluded: “It would have been «& 
hygiene as well as good pedagogy 
have taught all students ... to wrilc 
with their right hands.” 


ee ce cme 


Capsules 

@ A common eause of stillbirth 
hemorrhage, especially of the bra 
because baby’s blood is wanting 
prothromin and clots slowly. By | 
jecting mothers in labor with vitamin 
K, reports Dr. Nicholson B, Eastman o! 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, the 
baby’s prothromin content can be 
raised three or four fold. In expe 
ments with 800 expectant mothers, 
half of whom were injected with vit«- 
min K, Dr. Eastman says, the group 
which was not injected showed 3 
hemorrhagic death rate 2.7 times greut- 
er than the group which received vita- 
min K injections. 


4 


gq Human beings can get along with- 
out the gold or silver standard, but 
they could not live if their bodies 
went off the copper standard, accor’ 
ing to Dr. Charles G. King of the | 
versity of Pittsburgh, noted discover- 
er of vitamin C. “Unless the body has 
a normal supply of copper, the ir 
pigment cannot be built into the '* 
blood cells,” his research reveals. A 
penny contains enough copper to su) 
ply the body’s requirements for eig!t 
years. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Presbyterian Fund 
pported in whole or in part by 
of the Presbyterian Church, 
A., are some 53 colleges and 11 
ogical seminaries. At 52 other 
ols, the church maintains “West- 
ter Foundations,” often with a 
lent pastor. 
th these 116 institutions in mind, 
revered Dr, Harold McAfee Robin- 
the then general secretary of the 
byterian Board of Christian Edu- 
n, four years ago succeeded in 
ng the General Assembly of the 
h to approve a project long near 
heart—a drive for a $10,000,000 
to help more than 180,000 stu- 
ts in their educational ambitions. 
augurated in November, 1936, the 
paign was last week rapidly -ap- 
ching its climax, with more than 
“$000,000 already raised. In the ob- 
ince of Sesquicentennial Sunday 
October 20, the 1,906,100 members 
the denomination will close their 
drive with a special offering in 
e than 5,000 Presbyterian churches 
jughout the country 
nly one feature marred the pros- 
t that the final day might send the 
d over the top—Dr. Robinson 
ild not be present to witness the 
ination of his dream. He died 
year. 





Jesuits: 400 Years 
{tf Fordham University in New 
k City one day last week, prom- 
ent Roman Catholic prelates gath- 
for a special celebration. Four 
dred years Before, on September 
27, 1540, Pope Paul ITI in Rome had 
granted charter to a new religious 
rder—the Society of Jesus, founded 

i Spanish courtier and soldier, St. 
lunatius of Loyola, 

\t Fordham—biggest Jesuit univer- 
in the world—the Catholic dig- 
ries were commemorating § the 
dricentennial of that — historic 
it, an event that was to have an 
ost incalculable effect on _ the 
se of religion, education, politics 
society in virtually every corner 

the world. 

for in their 400 years, the Jesuits 

been profoundly influential not 
as preachers of the Catholic faith, 
only as pedagogues, but also as 
nizers who carried European 
lization to faraway wildernesses, 
as statesmen whose statecraft, 
ever brilliant, was on occasion 
ble-making, 
founded by Ignatius, the Society 
lesus follows a discipline of mili- 
rigidity, with final authority 
dina “general congregation” but 
ised for all practical purposes 
by the organization’s head—the 
whose headquarters are in 
e. To the “general,” each member 
' the order must give “unlimited 





obedience,” except where obedience 
would be manifestly sinful. In addi- 
tion, as in the days of St. Ignatius, all 
Jesuits are pledged to “perpetual povy- 
erty and chastity.” 

Organized primarily as militant “de- 
fenders of the faith,” the Jesuits early 
in their history won powerful ene- 
inies by taking a leading part in the 
battle against the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Later, the Society ran into even 
greater trouble because some of their 
leaders played provocative roles in 
the political intrigues of Europe. 

Even within the Catholic Church it- 
self, the Society was at one time under 
a cloud, being attacked with such 
charges as that many of its mem- 
bers were injuring Rome’s cause by 
meddling too much in mundane af- 
fairs. For these and other reasons, in 
an age of r®volutionary turmoil, Pope 
Ciement XIV suppressed the Jesuits in 
1773, and not until 1814 did the Vat- 


see we the ban. 
Hd@wever, scholars in 1940 seem 
generally agreed that the history of 
the Society of Jesus must be read with 
both caution and perspective. Much 
of the early literature on the subject is 
regarded as virtually worthless, large- 
ly because it was written in prejudice 
and because a good part of it has been 
proved to be false. A balanced and 
relatively brief account of the Jesuits, 
it has been suggested, may be had by 
-ading, first the article about them in 
the newest edition of The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica and then the article 
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about them The Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. 

But whatever the controversy over 
its early history, there appears to be 
little real controversy over the Society 
of Jesus today. Broadly speaking, it is 
regarded chiefly as the foremost 
teaching order in the Roman Catholic 


Church, and as perhaps the most 
learned, most intellectualized relig- 
ious organization in existence, After 


100 years, it now has more than 26,000 
members, 


Of these, 4,000 perform missionary 
tasks, while thousands more teach 
over a half million students each year 
in more than 12,000 schools through- 
out the world. In the United States 
alone, the Society runs 14 universities, 
10 colleges and high schools, 


Briefs 


@ A Tax-the-Bachelors League has 
filed articles of incorporation in Cali- 
fornia. By its announced program, 
bachelors over 36 years of age would 
be required to pay higher income 
taxes, the revenue to be used for the 
relief of needy unmarried women 
over 36. 


@ In Colbert, Oklahoma, the Meth- 
odist Church has announced that 85 in 
cash would be given to anyone who 
could go to sleep during a revival 
service, 


— 


G In an appeal circulated in 2,000 
communities, 100 leaders of the Prot- 
estant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths 
have warned “against those who, un- 
der various guises, are promoting un- 
founded prejudice against any group 
or class,” since “professional haters 


are America’s potential traitors.” 
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Every he our, day and night 4,080 people 
are disabled through sickness and accident 
You never know when tragedy strikes 
Che Policy of the Century comes to your 
sid at the time of your most dire need—at a 
ime when you are down, financially handi 
capped, unable to care for your loved ones. 


THE POLICY OF THE CENTURY 


WILL HELP PAY YOUR BILLS 


The United Insurance Company of Chi- not an association Of assessment com- 
cago, a legal reserve insurance « 
which has paid millions of dollars to 
Loss of Hands, policyholders, offers you 
“CENTURY” Policy. This company is 


INSURES MEN AND WOMEN 


The new “Century” Sickness and Acci 
dent Policy insures both men and women 
with benefits shown, plus many other 
liberal features outlined in the policy 
Provides family aid and quick payment 
of benefits as outlined in the policy. 


ompany pany. Old and reliable. It is approved by 
state insurance departments. Only $1 per 
month covers sickness and accidents. Pays 
up to $7,500.00 for accidental death 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Anyone between the ages of 16 and 75 
can apply, half benefits after age sixty 
This policy Protects you against such 
misfortunes that often occur in homes, 
streets, office, farms, factories, etc., sub- 
ject to its provisions. 


the new 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
H UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY NO AGENT 
8 ELGIN TOWER, Suite 0-8-3 


B ELGIN, ILL. 


Remember you do § Please mail me at once complete information and how to get : 


WILL CALL : 


cosT TO You ot send one cont @ the “Century” Policy for Free inspection without obligation. g 
“a just mail the cou- 7 Name. . a 
pon. Don't delay— a a 

do this today! Oe i ns ae, ee le ee ee i] 
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== — sa cs a they should be applied, is a matt = 
governmental and industrial e ~~ 
E D 4: O RR A L to decide. It is enough to say 
that there must be plans, or else 
: may well be chaos. For it is 
that industry cannot be sudde: 
haphazardly. demobilized = wi Sti 
Good News, But— causing violent economic wre: 
MONG economists these days, the If the steel business, for exam) A 
flat prediction is being made that working virtually at, full capaci 4 
by this time next year our unemploy- arms orders and if those order, 
ment problem will be virtually solved. ended overnight, what happens 
That is to say, the flat prediction is What happens to the hundreds of | ( 
being made that the present total of sands working in the steel | 
9,000,000 jobless will be down some- What happens to thousands and | 
where around the so-called pre-depres- sands of others who are workin 
sion “normal” of two or three million. cause the steel workers are work 
ae , ss . What happens, in brief, during 
This is sensational news, and there sincesiiitilte tata ads 
; cow ans period, during that ti: 
— to be : tise, Pecos tare which the steel industry and any I 
Seer et. Billions of dollars are achec- ber of other industries will h | 
ieee be poured out for dstense, find normal peace-tim orders gly 

a hundreds of thousands of our young mag ae pol consti F soetgly oO , 
eee shout 0-be abies topes ihe eds like ‘thine clearly sugges! 
labor market to the training camps, ee ‘the in se it: yd 
and the whole character of our na- aogioplings 7 = Se , 
tional economy is slowly being trans- sone esegen — nig ange : 
formed. Under the circumstances, it <a Pot tes = eee elena mal 
‘< inevitable that the wheels of indus- Knox in The Memphis Commercial Appeal follow the present expansion. 
try will hum as they have not hummed = The Burden Will Fall on Every American F AUTOMOBILES suddenly be 
in many a year. In short, the Unit- ; Oe useless, if people stopped bu 
ed States appears to be running smack going, we must recognize it for what them, a great mass of men wou! 

: — , it is. We must recognize its basic 

into a first-class boom. thrown out of work and our whol . 
ae ' dangers and be prepared to meet them ‘ap : 2 Al 
Chis is indeed sensational news— as they develop. One of these po- nomic system would be hard hit. | ’ 

good news—but it has to be read care- tential dangers is inflation—a process in much the same w ay, unless we plan \ 

fully. For this swift re-employment tn Whéle mensin seal monte Wear deere sensibly for the transition, our w! 

that the times promise, this sweeping leas and leds ‘anode... As things are Cc Conomic system will be hard hit \ en ( 

recovery that seems almost certain, now, this threat does not seem near, CUT rae a buying pnipe ; 

does not mean that our normal peace- ae it is something to be kept in mind planes, guns, tanks and similar things 

time economy—the economy of pro- anintheinen hactives potential danger on a large scale. To appreciat 

ducing goods for individual consump- is the danger implicit in the transi- full ae of this, it is egal 

tion—is going to be restored to health. siom Gat: must come when the world keep in mind the fact that the Ui 

Far from means, rather, that the returns to peace. When that day States will spend between 30 and 4 

nation is changing to a war economy, .ones—and it may not come for many billion dollars in the next five o1 

an essentially non-productive econ- vears—there will no longer be any years, and that when this — 

omy, an abnormal economy in which naod os iivert wealth into the nae ends, a powerful economic stin 

things like ships, planes, tanks and productive channels of military pre- will be removed. And the resul| 

guns are produced in huge quantities— paredness,.What happens eee wyill not adequately guarded against, « 

things whose prime function is to be of immense importance,-because if be almost as bad as if three or 

destroy. the shift back from a war economy to industries as big as the auto indus! | 
OME experts estimate that during a peace economy is not properly made, closed their doors and stopped doing ) 

the next five or six years, unlessthe disaster may result. business. 
ha improbable happens, the United States Through our great defense program, Over and above all this, there will Presi 
te will invest between 30 and 40 billion we Americans are scheduled to receive be a buge debt to pay. This is a ! 

i dollars in defense—all of it wholly a terrific shot in the arm. Unless al] en that will fall on every American. 

‘4 apart from the regular outlays of gov- the experts are wrong, the first effects It is inescapable, because all the bil- ‘ 
ernment. This is an enormous sum of this will be highly exhilarating, so lions we are spending now are borrow- Nortl 
of money, and its expenditure should that for a while the nation should fee] ¢4 billions, and they represent oblis ally, 

it have much the same effect as if three economically wonderful. But while it tions that will have to be met s 

: or four giant new industries were sud- feels that way, it had better take a day. No major nation is free of | 
denly created—vast new places of em- little time out to prepare potions for terrible strain; the world is a w 
ployment as economically significant the hangover it may feel when sanity ‘i arms, spending its substanc: 
as the auto industry. This is what js restored tothe world. This business ‘frightful things, and there seems | 
may be looked for from our war econ- of spending billions and billions of dol- img to do but go on spending it 
omy; prosperity of asortis just around lars on armaments is no lark; it is Way until the issue of our ag 
the corner, and this time it is not absolutely necessary, and it is stimu- S¢ttled. 
likely that it will stay there; this time lating while it lasts, but it is no lark. In such a world, in face of su ( 
we may reasonably expect that it will Some day it will have to be tapered off. darkly uncertain future, it is diffi , 
come all the Way around the bend and And as the tapering-off time nears, as to he particularly enthusiastic aboul , 
walk right up to us. the change back to a peace-time econ- the boom being forecast for Ame! Oreg 






In many ways this is an excellent omy becomes imminent, our govern- The news is good in many ways, )u! 
prospect, for its immediate economic ment will have to be ready with sound - after that is said, there is not much « 
effect is bound to be salutary. But plans for an orderly transition. to say, except that the news is «/s0 
before the predicted boom really gets What these plans should be, how grim. ~ 
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Still Close 
CAREFUL review of current re- 
A gional figures in our Presidential 
reveals this astounding fact: Wen- 
Willkie can become President of 
United States even if he is behind 
(00,000 in the popular vote. This is 
to the proportional disparity be- 
n the electoral vote and popular 
of certain states. 
Present indications, calculated on 
ts in the 1936 vote, give President 
sevelt a popular vote of 24,060,728, 
3.5 per cent, as against 20,835,550, 
‘6.5 per cent, for Willkie. This 
; the President, as of today, a 
ity of 3,225,178 votes. But the 
does not end there; it does not 
that the raee is al] but over 
t by a long shot. 
.e figures we have just given are 
similar to those of the Gallup 
Fortune polls, but they do not fell 
1! story unless they are analyzed 
e are doing here. For this is the 
portant fact: of the 3,225,178 ma- 
given Roosevelt in our. poll, 
000 come from the Southern and 
Border states — Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Georgia, Ala- 
., Florida, North Carolina, South 
( lina, Texas, Oklahoma, Missis- 
ppi, Kentucky, Arkansas, Louisiana 
rennessee. Thus, this is the re- 
| picture now shown by our 


gS: 
ates Electoral Votes Majority 

t theaeh <.ra0s < 140 178,900(R ) 
ith & Border . .165 2.460,600(R ) 
th Central .137 697,002(W ) 


54 544,600(R ) 
738,100(R ) 


untain 
fic 


9: 
ood 


. «« Regional Comparison 


ese figures show Roosevelt ma- 
ties everywhere but in the North 
Central states, which give Willkie an 
of 697,022. But let us bear cer- 
facts in mind. Concededly, the 
ident has the Southern and Border 

es and their 165 electoral votes, but 

in. nargins given him by our poll 
yil- here are relatively slim. In the 
} heast — Maine, Vermont, New 
pshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsy!]- 

1 and New Jersey—the electoral 
are 140, but these states obvious- 
emain battle areas, even though 
figures show Roosevelt with a 
nal majority. The same holds 
for the-Mountain and Plains 
s—Montana, South Daktoa, North 
ta, Kansas, Idaho, Nebraska, Ne- 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
rado, and Wyoming, with their 54 
toral votes. It holds true also for 
Pacifie. Coast states — California, 
on and Washington, with 35 elec- 
votes. Our poll shows Roosevelt 
cad in these places only on a region- 
basis, and more than that, it indi- 
that his present strength is not 
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anywhere near what it was in 1936— 
at least numerically. 

Now as against this, we find Willkie 
holding the North Central states 
Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and 
Iowa, These give him an electoral 
vote of 137, and as far as our poll goes 
at the moment, he seems to have a 
pretty firm grip on this block. On the 
other hand, Roosevelt can count with 
certainty only on the 165 electoral votes 
of the South and Border states, because 
although he leads in the other regions 
already noted, his advantage can be 
upset by events between nqw and No- 
vember, The same may Re said, of 
course, of Willkie’s present standing, 
but that is beside the point—what we 
are trying to demonstrate here is how 
it can be possible for the Hoosier to 
win even if his total popular vote is 
3,000,000 less than the President’s. 


. .. The Undecided Group 

And here is how we arrive at that 
line of thought: if Willkie wins the 
137 electoral votes credited to him in 
our current survey, he can have vic- 
tory if he wins the Northeastern 
states and their 140 electoral votes, 
or if he wins the equivalent in other 
states. In this connection, it must be 
remembered that our figures give 
Roosevelt only a slight margin in the 
Northeast; it must also be remem- 
bered that his edge in many individual 
states is currently problematical. Ac- 
cordingly, if Willkie maintains his 
North Central advantage and collects 
the Northeast or the equivalent else- 
where, he will have 277 electoral votes 
—more than enough to make him Pres- 
ident. By the same token, if Roose- 
velt takes the whole Northeast, just 
as he is certain to take the region 
already conceded to him, he will be 
in for a third term with 305 electoral 
votes. 

Can Willkie make the grade: We 
can’t give an answer to that at this 
time, but we do know that our inter- 
viewers report a large number of peo- 
ple who have not yet made up their 
minds as to their Presidential prefer- 
ence. How will Willkie’s campaign 
influence this undecided group? Can 
Roosevelt hold his present position? 
The answers will not be definitely 
known for some weeks, but we are re- 
ceiving preliminary reports indicating 
that the appearances of Willkie in the 
West have won him many new friends. 

There will be more on this subject 





in this place next week, when our 
series of state-by-state reports will 
begin, Meanwhile, all we have to say 


is that every sign still points to a 
close election. 
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REVOLUTIONARY invention. DRAWS dirt ©, > be . 


out of fabrics. No messy bristles. No dust. 
Uses no electricity. 500 AGENTS WANTED. 
SAVES DRYCLEANING Keeps ciow- 

ing spic-and- 
span. Also cleans hats, drapes, upholstered 
furniture, etc. Long lasting. Low priced. In- 
stantly grips attention wherever shown. 
HOT SELLER FOR AGENTS, Hust- 


lers cleaning up big money. 

SAMPLE OFFER Samples sent on trial 
~ to the first Tson in 

each locality who writes. No obligation, Get 

details. Be first—send in your name TODAY! 
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RESERVATIONS GUARANTEED 


When you write fora room at 
aspecified rate, we hold it for 
youl Single from $2, double 
from $3. 700 modern rooms 
at the “Gateway to Times 
Square.” Quiet neighbor- 
hood. 3 restaurants. 9 trans- 
portation lines withinablock.' 
Write for FREE Booklet “’D."* 
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BROADWAY AT 63rd ST., N. Y. 
ED. B. BELL, General Manager 


$50.00 for a 
Rhyming Line 


Help Us End It! Fin- 
ish the limerick given 
below. Win First Prize 
of $50.00. Just write one 
line and tell us what 
you think will be the 
outcome of the elec- 
tion. Make the last 
word in your line 
rhyme with “‘meet”’ 
or ‘‘compete.”’ 


im 

















Here Is the 
Verse You 
Are to Finish 


So Willkie and Roosevelt meet 

For the president's chair, they'll compete, 
When the ballots are in 
Let the shouting begin 


A total of $100.00 will be given for the 28 best 
lines we receive. You will get_$50.00 if you send 
us the most outstanding line. Second Prize will be 
$15.00; Third Prize, $10.00; and there will be 25 
more prizes of $1.00 each. Former cash prise win- 
ners since January 1, 1936, are barred but dupli- 
cate prizes will be awarded in the event of a tle. 


Your last line must be 
mailed by Election Day 
~—November 5, 1940. Re- 
gardiess of how the elec- 
tion goes, the cleverest 
lines will be the winners. 
It costs nothing to 
send a line. 


Be sure and mail 
your last line within 
the next 5 days as 
we are oing to 

ive a peautiful 
Jombination Pen 
and Pencil Set to 
each cash prize 
winner as an extra 
prize for prompt- 


ot 


So et 
Send only ONE last 
line TODAY to: 


ELECTION LIMERICK 
23 Capper Building 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Marshall, Chief of Staff 


The next six months include the 
possibility of being the most critical 
period in the history of this nation. 
The situation today is entirely differ- 
ent from 1917. Then we were at war— 
but we foresaw small possibility of 
military danger in this country. To- 
day such a possibility trembles on the 
verge of being a probability .. 
Today time is at a premium. 

—General GEORGE C. MARSHALL. 


NCE asked who was the best 

soldier in the American Army, 
General Pershing replied, “Captain 
Marshall, of course.” 

“Black Jack” Pershing named the 
man whose work in France had been 
the talk of three armies, and who had 
been his personal] aide for four years 
after the First World War. Today, 
while the U.-S. Army girds itself for 
“the critical period in the history of 
this nation,’ the man who heads it up 
will be Pershing’s “best soldier”’— 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. 

The Chief of Staff, an early riser 
who gets down to his desk in the War 
Department every morning between 
7:30 and 7:45, is a rangy, 182-pound 
six-footer with reflective blue eyes, a 
blunt, pugnacious nose and a humor- 
ous, determined mouth. No mere 
swivel-chair theorist, he is a soldier 
of the barracks and field, a leader 
well-liked by his fellow officers and 
the men in the rank and file. 

But his personality, his ability to 
get along with people, is not the only 
reason why Marshall is in his present 
post. When the President appointed 
him last year to succeed Malin Craig 
as Chief of Staff, there was no grum- 
bling, even though 33 senior generals 
had been skipped over. For these gen- 
erals, together with most Army offi- 
cers, were agreed that Marshall was 
tops in that great essential of modern 


~warfare—General Staff work. 


The theory behind the. General 
Staff system is that though a captain 
may run his company single-handed, 
no one man can plan for a division or 
an army. Even within itself the Gen- 
eral Staff of the U. S. Army has a six- 
vay distribution of responsibility— 
G-1 (Personnel), G-2 (Intelligence), 
G-3 (Training and Operations), G-4 
(Supplies), the War Plans Division, 
and a Deputy Chief of Staff. Boss of 
all this is Marshall, and though in 
actual war he may be outranked by 
the field commander, it is he who sees 
to it that the sword is forged and kept 
gleaming in rest or battle. 

Among the armies of the world, the 
General Staff idea was evolved by 
generations of fighting men. But its 
crushing importance was first demon- 
strated in 1870 when the German 
forces, with the first organized Gen- 
eral. Staff doing their thinking in ad- 
vance, crushed the French in a few 
weeks. (Brilliant staff work has again 
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Marshall Is No Swivel-Chair Theorist 


been the basis of recent German 
blitzkriegs). 

The United States Army, learning 
from its incredible deficiencies in the 
Spanish-American War, organized its 
General Staff in 1903, two years after 
Marshall was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant. The young officer learned the 
arts of war under great staff-men, 
and won his own greatest distinctions 
in that field. 


EORGE Catlett Marshall, a great- 

great-nephew of First Chief Jus- 
tice John Marshall, was born on De- 
cember 31, 1880, in Uniontown, Pa. His 
father George C., Sr., a one-time Ken- 
tucky Union soldier, had moved north 
to enter the coal business. As a Demo- 
crat in Republican Pennsylvania, he 
was unable to wangle a West Point ap- 
pointment for George, who followed 
his elder brother Stuart to Virginia 
Military Institute. (He is the sixth 
non-West Pointer to be Chief of Staff) .7 
At V. M. L., he worked up from 35th in 
his plebe year to fifth in his senior; 
was-an All-Southern football tackle; 
and successively became first corporal, 
first sergeant and first captain. After 
his graduation in 1901, he received a 
commission as second lieutenant and 
went out to the Philippines. 

The Spanish War had impressed 
Army officials with the need for staff 
work, and the Army Staff College had 
been set up at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. In 1906 young Marshall was 
ordered there to attend first the In- 
fantry-Cavalry School and then- the 
Staff College. Graduating at the head 
of a class of 50, he was chosen, though 
only a first lieutenant, to teach cap- 
tains and majors the course he had 
just completed. 

Back in the Philippines, Marshall 
started the first of those legends 
which he now modestly minimizes, 

+ Others: J. Frdnklin Bell, Leonard Wood, Hugh 
Scott, Tasker H. Bliss, Peyton C. Marsh. 


PATHFINDER 


During a war game at Manila. 
chief of staff of the “defenders” \... 
suddenly taken ill. The enemy \ 4 
close, and the defenders’ command ; 
was uncertain of modern staff 

He called in Lieut. Marshall. “Do 
know how to draw up a field or 

he asked. “I think so,” Marsha! 
plied. “Well, go ahead and draw 
up.” With a few precise ques! 
Marshall got his information, dis), 
his men, arranged for contingen, 
then ordered a successful count: 
tack, Later General J. Franklin Pp 

a Chief of Staff and one of the fail. 
of the American General Staff, calle 
Marshall’s plan “the best plan fo 
defense of Manila” that he had 
seen. 

When the United States entere: 
First World War, Marshall was Be! 
aide at San Francisco. He went | 
France a captain, with the s: 
group of American officers, and 
promoted to lieutenant-colone!| 
charge of operations for the | 
Division. In 1918, as operations 
for the First Army, he performed 
of the war’s most brilliant techni 
feats: in two weeks he moved 5()i),) 
men and 2,700 guns from St. Mi 
without a hitch, for the smashing 
prise offensive at the Meuse-Arg: 


FTER the war Marshall b 

again climbing the slow ladd: 
Army promotion, first as a captain 
Pershing’s aide. Moving from p: 
post and grade to grade, includi 
spell in China, he was finally ¢ 
by General Craig in 1938 to head th 
General Staff’s War Plans Divisi 
He soon became deputy chief, th 
was named chief in 1939, a job for 
which he receives about $10,560 
vear, 

General Marshall, whose first 
died in 1927, and who married a 
ond time, enjoys week-end surf fishing 
and swimming with his three 
children at his cottage on Fire Is 
New York. He likes informal cl 
and informal parties, where he ca 
hash over with old friends ex; 
ences in the Philippines, Fra 
China, 

But today, as the Army stream! 
its divisions and whips into s! 
new regiments and companies, («' 
eral Marshall has little time for 
pleasures save his morning horse 
ride at Fort Myer, Va., and some 
serious reading of reports on the S« 
ond World War. Or he. will be 
lyzing the mass war games in whi 
is a firm believer (the ones stag: 
the South last fall were the bigs: 
that date), or making inspection | 
of the country. 

A man who likes to get to \ 
early, General Marshall once rema 
“No man ever has an original thoug 
after 3 p. m.” Today, in his word 
“time is at a premium,” and the c! 
of American destiny creeps steaii! 
toward 3 p. m, It is General. Marsha! 
job, and one for which Ameri 
trast him, to see that when that bh 
strikes, our Army’s original thinki¢ 
has been done, and we are ready [0° 
action. 
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Citizen Steve 
are happy, and a little proud, 


TE ‘ 
\ to report that Steve Vasilakos 
t last an American citizen. 
Pe Bet you don’t know Steve per- 
illy; but you’ve probably heard of 
or seen him on your visit to 
shington. He’s the friendly man 
h the wide mustache, cow-licked 
and a square jaw who for years 
sold peanuts at the gates of the 
White House. 
Vell, up to this week Steve was an 
1, Who came here from Greece in 


10. For a long time he had been 
ng to become a citizen, and for 
years he studied nights at the 


ericanization school, preparing for 
final papers. Last April he took 
first examination, but he flunked. 
| r he took another, and flunked 
too. But Steve kept at it, and 
week, he took his third exam, and 
time he passed. 
So this week the whistle on Steve’s 
le wagon is sounding a cheerier 
The White House squirrels and 
ons are so well fed that peanut 
ler is running out of their ears. 
as the President and the First 
Lady go through the White House 
eway, there’s a broader smile on 
Steve’s face. No longer an alien, see 
a citizen — an honest - to - gosh 
erican citizen, 
ES Ee 


Coolidge & Mt. Rushmore 


| ‘ASE you are worried about it, 
there will be no more than four 
idential faces carved on Mt. Rush- 
e, in South Dakota’s Black Hills. 


fhat was agreed upon last week, 
tually and emphatically, by Con- 
vress and Gutzon Borglum, the sculp- 


who has been hacking away at the 
untain for 13 years. The House 
ropriated $86,000 to finish the job, 
| at the same time released some 
timony Borglum gave recently in 
inection with it. 
Not long ago some people were sug- 
ting that Andrew Jackson, Wood- 
Wilson or Calvin Coolidge be 
led to the stone quadrumvirate of 
shington, Jefferson, Lincoln and 
sevelt. I. “I will not allow it,” 
borglum said heatedly, according to 
Congressional] testimony. “And if 
1 ask for it, I will quit. I will not 
another figure on the work 
have not stone enough...” 
Borglum revealed the homey details 
how he prevailed upon Coolidge to 
port the memorial. At its dedica- 
exercise in 1927, the Puritan in 
bylon leaned over and whispered 
the sculptor’s ear: “I know nothing 
ut art. But I know that civiliza- 
s when they reach certain de- 
pmnent do this kind of thing. Do 
know Mellon?” (The late art-lov- 
rreasury Secretary). 
was Coolidge who insisted T. 
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ational 


Intern 


Borglum Revealed Homey Details 


Roosevelt be included, according to 
Borglum. “Mr. Borglum,” he said, 
“have you forgotten that he was the 
only President that had the courage to 
tell big business, ‘Thus far can you go, 
and no farther?’ That has got te go on 
the mountain, Mr. Borglum.” 
Unfortunately the inscription will 
not go on the mountain. The House, 
with an economy Coolidge might have 


approved, said, “Four figures — no 
farther—no inscription.” 
oe 
Post Office Peeve 
letter you wrote to friend 


i that 

in Washington, Pa., 
ered on schedule, don’t start cussing 
out the postman. Because, brother, if 
your handwriting is as bad as ours, 
and if you abbreviate Pennsylvania to 
Pa., you ought to hear what the Post 
Office Department is saying. 

Last week, over at the Post Office, 
they really took down their hair. 
“Neither rain, nor hail, nor the dark of 
night can halt our couriers on their ap- 
pointed rounds,” the Post Office admit- 
ted proudly; “but”—and faces grew 
dour—‘“those blasted abbreviators—!” 

It seems that some state names are 
just bound to look alike when abbre- 
viated. For example, take Md. (for 
Maryland) and Ind. (for Indiana). 
The way some people write, said the 
Post Office gruffly, you can’t tell 
whether the first letter of each state 
is “In” or “M.” Hence, “Md.” is often 
miscarried to “Ind.” and vice versa. 

The second worst set of offenders are 
Pa. and Va. Next come Colo. and Calif., 
just a jump ahead of Miss. and Minn. 
To make matters worse for Post Office 
decoders, each pair of these mix-up 
states has similar postoffices: Oxford 
in both Md. and Ind.; Lucerne, Lud- 
low and Independence in both Colo. 
and Calif.; Utica and Stanton in Miss. 
and Minn.; and four similar towns 
Vashington, Troy, Warren and Union- 
ville—in Pa. and Va, 


was not deliv- 








A NEW THRILL FOR 


‘SMOKERS, 
\No THRILL! NO BILL! 


To get a cool 
sm oke thrill, you 
need not buy a spe- 
cial mentholated 
brand of cigarettes. 
Newly invented 
humidor .. . The 
MENTHOL-ATOR., 
cools the cigarettes 
you smoke regu- 
larly... to your 
, taste a. ONLY $1. 


We offer you an absolutely FREE 
TRIAL of the MENTHOL-ATOR for 
8 days. If you don't get a cool smok- 
ing thrill ... no bill. Juse send the 
Menthol-ator back and we will refund 
your money. Covered with black 
leatherette, mahogany-lined with cop- 
per lid and base. An ideal gift. Fill in 
coupon below. (Please print.) 
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CITY eS) aa 


Enclese $1.00 and mail to: CROSBY, LTD. 
Dept. 4, 420 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C. 
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BECOME AN EXPERT 


COUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and *s earn $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need nic. A 17, 000 Certified Public Actount- 
ants in the 4). 5S. We train you thero y at home in epare time for 
C.P.A. examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous ex- 
pepspee unnecessary. Personal trelning under supervision of staff of 

-P .A.’s, including members of the American Institute of Account- 
p~ 5 Write for free book ,’‘ Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 103831 Chicago 
A Correspondence nstitution 





AMAZING NEW ELECTRIC 


Light Socket 


Ameating acew HANDIWELD 
Electric Arc, Weider—operates 
from 110 weit A. ¢ or D.C, 
same as other arc weiders higher 
priced — generates tremendous \ 

heat to weld al! kinds of meta! \ 
Not a toy welder that uses car 
bene, but actually uses standard 
coated rode—sizes 1-16 in. and 









8-32 in. Generous supply fur- 
nished with welder. Guaranteed 
not to burn out. Repeirs fend- 
ers, auto bodies, radiators, pre 
heated smal! castings and machinery parts. Take 
HANDIWELD anywhere to job, operste from light 
socket. Sturdily built of finest materials to lest years 
Fully guaranteed by Big Menafecturer. 


You'll fla 
SEND NO MONEY! Bey ga 


home, garage, ous. = Also by °s, factories, repel 
shops, mechanics, mers, inventors, {ymbers, 
etc. | Order HANDI HELD now, Bend ol rush 
one re complete with rods and Foueles, " Peay 
ops 88 275 6 pas Sew conte, a 4, 

) >) in ays from recel mon 
will be refunded instantly. Rush your erder now Ns oe oe © 


KUMFY =—_~er, INC., Dept. K-208, Cincinnati, Ohio 














FITS ANY STOVE 
OR RANGE 


Over 200,000 users of this 
sensational type burner with 
patented carburetor that makes fast gas 
out of cheap ol! obtainable everywhere. 
Amazing low cost! Operates up to 12 hours 
on one gallon. No combustion flose—ne 
smoke or soot—no cleaning for 2 yeers. 
Why put up with drudgery of coal, wood 
~ La Rise on bitter, freezing wintr 
nings in warm, comfor' table room. 
without dirt or hard lat labor. JUST TURN HANDLE for clean 
quiet, fast heat—reminds ds you of city gas—TWICE the ieat of 
coal. Temperature controlled. Automatic features. No 
eleley needed. Safe as your — yore a 
Nat'l Bd. Fire  Underweiness. festelied vee ato. Ad 
fire-box of you Sensational low 


Gilgter OPPER Been Sua Rie ite iaday. AGENTS: 


TUMIPTY, 1a HEAT CO., Dept. 2747-K, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Farmers in Excess? 

Are too many persons living on 
farms in the United States? 

To this question last week the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
answered “yes,” and it based its con- 
clusion on two factors: (1) an in- 
crease of 2,000,000 in U. S. farm popu- 
lation during the past decade, and 
(2) technological advances in agri- 
culture. As a result of these two de- 
velopments, according to the Bureau, 
the nation had 3,500,000 more farmers 
than were actually needed at this time 
to meet the demand for farm products. 

The Bureau found that the general 
1930-40 increase in agricultural popu- 
lation was far from uniform through- 
out the country. A decline was noted 
in areas stricken by drought and dust 
storms, while in other regions there 
was an increase. As a whole, the na- 
tion’s farm population had reached a 
total of 32,450,000 in 1940 as compared 
to 30,445,350 a decade ago. During the 
same period, the Bureau said, the 
number of available farm jobs had 
dropped by about 300,000, owing large- 
ly to greater use of machines, 











a ee 


Defense Spending 

Realizing that defense orders could 
start wheels turning in many an idle 
factory and bring boom times to many 
a depression-ridden town, workers 
have wondered how and where the 
U. S. Army and Navy are going to 
spend an estimated five billion dollars 
this year. 

Last week the National Industrial 
Conference Board gave a partial an- 
swer. It reported that the bulk of 
defense contracts awarded between 
July 15 and August 31 had -gone to 
two regions—30.8 per cent of them 
to the Middle Atlantic states and 21.7 
per cent of them to New. England. 

The reason for this geographical 
concentration was clear: 51 per cent 
of all the contracts let during the 
July-August period were for naval 
shipbuilding, which is largely located 
in the east. 

In addition to the 51 per cent for 
shipbuilding, 21.4 per cent of all July- 
August contracts were let for plant 
construction, according to the N. IL. C. 
B., while 20.1 per cent covered sup- 
plies and ordnance, and 7.5 per cent 
went for airplanes. In future months, 
as more orders are awarded in these 
categories, the East North Central 
states will be the chief beneficiaries 
because of their importance as indus- 
trial producers, but all sections of the 
country can expect to enjoy gains. 

But while the National Industrial 
Conference Board thus gave an en- 
couraging analysis of defense spend- 
ing last week, the whole military pur- 
chasing procedure was being criti- 
cized. In business circles, some charg- 
ed that the procedure showed marked 
evidences of inefficiency, a common 


CCORDING to government fig- 
A ures, 1,456,285 man-years of 
work will be created by building the 
airplanes and naval craft appro- 
priated for in the U. 8S. defense pro- 
gram this year ...e The Amer- 
ican steel industry has a capacity 
to produce 81,000,000 tons of steel 
ingots a year, an increase of 15 per 
cent over its capacity in 1929... 
@ Minnesota ranks first in area of 
state-owned forest lands, with 31 
state forests covering 5,338,238 
acres ... @ Though the 277 mil- 
lion meals served to 300,000 CCC 
boys during fiscal 1940 cost just | 
under 13 cents apiece, the menu in- 
cluded, among other things, 112,500 
steers, 3,375,000 chickens, 67,500,000 
pounds of potatoes, 13,500,000 
pounds of bacon, 13,500,000 pounds 
of butter and 27,000,000 pounds of 
pork ... @ The auto tire indus- 
try is the second largest market 
for the American cotton crop, rank- 
ing next to the textile field 
@ According to the Maine Forestry 
Service, exactly 9,000,000 ordinary 
toothpicks can be made from a 
cord of wood. 


Random Statistics —~— 
| 


—_—_ 


complaint being that il was virtually 
impossible to get complete informa- 
iion regarding the quantity of goods 
wanted by the purchasers. 

Despite such complaints, however, il 
was apparent that business men were 
not hesitating to accept defense work, 
for all of them seemed agreed that the 
billions being poured out for prepared- 
ness would almost certainly resurrect 
prosperity—at least temporarily. 

oe ____ 


Briefs 


@ During the first year of the Euro- 
pean war, U.S. exports totaled $4,000,- 
000,000, according to the Department 
of Commerce. It was the largest fig- 
ure since 1929-30 and $1,000,000,000 
higher than in the previous year. 


G To replace young men called 
into Army service, the country’s major 
airlines will hire women in many 
cases, a recent survey shows. Airline 
ollicials say it is quite easy to obtain 
intelligent young women to handle 
traffic and passenger problems. 





q By withdrawing its charges and 
accepting a consent decree, the Justice 
Department has ended one of its big- 
gest anti-trust suits—against' 45 indi- 
iduals, associations, companies and 
trade unions in the milk business in 
Chicago. Under the decree the defen- 
dants, indicted in November, 1938, 
agreed to refrain from fixing prices, 
controlling supplies and suppressing 
competition in the Chicago market. 


q To help turn out more planes at 
its Buffalo, N. Y., plant, the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation is discussing plans 
to flood the factory with continuous 
music through 600 loudspeakers, Tran- 
studio Corporation, which hopes to in- 
stall the musical equipment, claims 
that light dance music with their work 
will help Curtiss employees speed up 
production 10 per cent. 


PATHFINDER 


‘"~ NAMES 


In Washington, D. C., 30-yea: 
ELLIOTT ROOSEVELT, second s: 
the President, last week was s 
in as a captain in the Army Air (Cy 
after he had declared “one of 
father’s sons should be in active 
ice.” He was assigned to the pro 
ment division at Wright Field, D 
ton, O. Columnist Hugh Johnson, 
manding that the appointment be 
drawn, immediately charged the A: 
had* exhibited favoritism in gi\ 
young Roosevelt a captain’s rank 
Roosevelt retorted that Johnson w 
“disgusting old man,” adding: “I 
unteered for any service and aske« 
special assignment.” His new di 
he said; would require him to giv: 
large normal earnings in the r 
business. 














* . * 


In a Chicago, Ll, hospital, the 
of FREDERICK SNITE, Jr., the “| 
er kid” who has been living i: 
“iron lung” respirator since he wa 
tacked by infantile paralysis four \: 
ago, gave birth to a daughter weig! 
more than eight pounds. Mrs. S: 
the.former Teresa Larkin, of Day 
O., married young Snite Aug. 10, 1 
after he was able to leave his 
lung” for several hours at a tim 
wearing a special chest respirat: 


Charging that “men powerful i: 
field of radio and other activil 
had “forced” the decision upon | 
CHARLES E. COUGHLIN, Det 
“radio priest” frequently described 
having pro-Nazi leanings, annou! 
that he had abandoned his pla: 
begin a new series of Sunday ra 
talks. He offered his “heartiest « 
gratulations” to those who had 
lenced” him “for all that the fut 
holds in store for them.” He “co 
not in good conscience,” he said, s 
port either Roosevelt or Willkie. 

Charging his wife, the former Ela 
Barrie, with “extreme cruelty,” ac! 
JOHN BARRYMORE filed suit for ¢ 
vorce in a*Los Angeles, Calif., co 
Barrymore also asked for a perso 
injunction to restrain his wife f: 
annoying him, which was granted 

To “make up to some extent 
portant gaps” in his education, PA! 
MELLON, 33-year-old son of the 
Pittsburgh millionaire, Andrew \\ 
Mellon, disclosed that he was matri 
lating this fall at St. John’s Colles 
Annapolis, Md. There, Mellon 
ready a graduate of Yale Univers 
New Haven, Conn., and of Clare ( 
lege, Cambridge, Eng.—will take ris 
orous courses in classical subject! 

Closing his villa jn Switzerland, 5!- 
vear-old JAN IGNACE PADEREWSKI 
renowned pianist and former Premic! 
of crushed Poland, departed for the 
United States, where he planned to 
spend his last days far from “poll- 
tics and Europe.” 
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U. S. GROWTH— 


(Continued from page 3) 


1940 total of 7,380,259. 
Calif., which increased 20.9 
had the second largest nu- 
rical growth—258,774. Washing- 
was third, with a numerical in- 

of 176,284. 

While these cities grew, others de- 
ed. Jersey City, N. J., for exam- 
lost 5 per cent of its 1930 popula- 

and dropped from 23rd to 30th 
ce. Jersey City’s loss of 15,703 in- 
tants was exceeded by the 22,044 
in Cleveland, Ohio—the largest 
erical loss of any city. A one per 
loss in St. Louis, Mo., caused that 
to relinquish 
place to Balti- 


ha Los 
Angeles, 


cent, 


ise 


e, Md., ee HESE 
eased by 6. lation of the 
cent. grown since the 


utstanding 
ng other cities 
h lost popula- 


1790. 
percentage 


sus of 


the 


——How We've Grown-—-; 


figures show how the popu- 


first decennial cen- 
The 
incre: 
10-year period to another. 


a scarcity of job opportunities in the 
North induced Southerners to stay 
at home, 


As a result of the Southern increase, 
the position of the center of popula- 
tion in the United States was almost 
certain to be moved South from its 
present location near Linton, Ind. 
Whether it would also be moved East 
or West depended on exact state-by- 
state tabulations, which were not yet 

~completed last week. Holding up the 
final count were about 125,000 per- 
sons, mostly transients, who had been 
included in the national total but had 


not been allocated to any particular 
states. 

Allocation of this small group of 

transients was 

necessary for’ a 


more important 
reason than deter- 
mining the center 
of population. For 
it is on the basis of 
the exact state-by- 


United States has 


third column lists 
from one 


All told, 


ise 


. Ta ara ° ; ‘ > , )7 Tt 
during the there are a a gp sn a state population, as 
» more person in 1s country aay . 
ide were Ak- wats — ; ’ Sit res determined by the 
Elizabeth than there were in the days of the ee that vat 
Boxe aes <P Founding Fathers. census, that seats 
\. J.. Toledo, O., in the House of 
‘ aA. y Percentage - ~ . . : . 
\ ¢ al k, N. ; J., Census Year Number Increase represen t at tVves 
Grand Rapids, 1790 3,929,214 are apportioned 
ae 1 ‘  _eae ae ae 5,308,483 35.1% 
Mich., and South 1810 7239 881 36 4 among the states. 
d Fe tt knne deseteas 9,638,453 33.1 Ty ‘ Ya ‘ . 
l, Ind. As .a on Sep" to 13'986'030 33.5 L oO allot each State 
ip most indus- 1940 aeaen aes 39 its fair share of 
. . . * aJ,42 0 Je . p 2 
| cities in the MN» swctaiedrtas 31,443,321 35.6 seats, in fact, was 
ET LS cali 1870 38,558,371 22.6 a : 
‘Northeast declin- 1880 50,155,783 30.1 the original reason 
; l 32,947,71 2 P " TT 
\ hile most of 4 a tH ye for the census. The 
e in the South ERED» o2ss¥eesones eee et far-sighted mem- 
d West. ad- 1930 122°775,046 16.1 bers of the Consti- 
1940 131,409,881 7.0 ° . 
ced, tutional Conven- 
How ace . aii “37 me 
low account for NOTE: As the tabulation shows, tion of 1787, fore 


pulation shifts? and as the 


In some cases the 3 explains, the 


article beginning on page 
percentage 


seeing vast popula- 


rate of tion changes, made 


planation is ob- population growth in the United a decennial cen- 
s. In Washing- States during the last decade was sus mandatory. 
for ex- the lowest in the history of the According to 
ple, the increase country. Moreover, the numerical law, the “Census 
e growth of 8,634,835 from 1930 to : 
as clearly due to P ; Bureau must sub- 
: a f 1940 was the lowest since the cen- ag : 
{ , ¢ . ’ Tr ’ - ¢ ‘e 
ihe expapsion © sus of 1860. The figure for 1870 mit final figures to 
ne powers of the shows a numerical gain of only the President by 
Federal govern- 7,115,050 over 1860, but in all likeli- December 1, and 
ent, which thus hood the actual total was close to direct him to relay 
ultiplied employ- 9,000,000, since the enumeration of the information to 
ent opportunities that year was incomplete in the Congress in the 
+4] southern states. 


1e nation’s cap- 
|. But, contrary 
popular opinion, 


growth of the Federal “bureau- 
v’ was not obtained at the ex- 
e of state governments, for state 


pitals throughout the country were 
ibject to swift population: increases 
ost without exception, state capi- 
grew faster than their states. 
lhe growth of population along the 
Vacific Coast, according to Census Di- 
tor Austin, probably represented 
continued settlement of new terri- 
the “last of the well-watered 
s” to be occupied on the continent. 
warm climates of two of the most 


ling states—California and Flor- 
Was a major factor in attracting 
ants. The Mountain states and 


Mexico undoubtedly were swelled 
‘y an influx of Dust Bowl refugees. 
increase of population in the 
th was attributable to 4 continued 
«h birth rate, and to the fact that 





first week of Jan- 
uary. Then it will 
be up to Congress 
‘appertionment system 

Otherwise the compu- 


enact 


to 
within 60 days. 
tation will be made by the Census Bu- 


an 


reau. The present census figures will 
not affect House seats until the 1942 
fall election. It was estimated that 


about 15 states would either 
lose representatives. 

In addition to their effect on Con- 
gress, the census-reflected population 
changes were certain to have other 
important consequences. Pending an 


gain or 


exact breakdown of the population 
among age- groups, income - groups, 
and similar categories, no definite 


forecasts could be made. But it was 
evident that the proportion of adults 
and aged was increasing, and the pro- 
portion of babies was decreasing—a 
condition of prime political, social 
and economic significance to the fu- 
ture of the nation. 








HEN you can’t breathe through your 
nostrils because they are st 
by acold, insert Mentholatum. 
Menthol. 


Clears the Way 


for 
BREATHING 
COMFORT 







ped up 
rothin 


— clears mucus-clogge 


ye lets in air. It clears the way 
hin comfort, For free sample 


breat 


= Mentholatum write Mentholatum 
Company, Dept. P4, Wilmington, Del. 


Opens 


Gives 


STOPPED-UP 
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due to colds 
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CORN SUFFERERS 


should know these facts... 





What causes corns— 


How to get rid 


of them 


Corns are caused by pressure and friction, be 
come a hard plug (A) whose base presses On 
But now it’s easy to remove 


sensitive nerves (B). 


corns. Blue-Jay pad (C) relieves pain by remov- 
ing pressure, Special medication (D) acts on the 
loosens it so it can be lifted right 
out (stubborn cases may require a second treat- 
ment). Then simply by avoiding the pressure and 
friction which caused your corns you can pre- 


corn—gently 


vent their return, Get Blue-Jay 


25¢ for 6. 
FREE OFFER: We 


Blue-Jay 
corn, 
the 


corn, 


absolutely 


free 


to anyone 
to prove that it relieves pain and removes 
Just send your name 


Corn Plasters— 


Same price in Canada, 


will 


to send one 
who has a 


be glad 


and address to 


Bauer & Black, Division of The Kendall Co., 
500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Act quickly 


Dept. C- 39, 2 


iil. 


before 


this trial offer expires. 
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Emanuel 
and — 


FREE! 
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END “PIMPLE BLUES” 


Sayman’s Salve quickly helps 
relieve unsightly skin irritations 
of external origin. Write Sayman, 


“LOVE IS THE LIFE OF MAN” 


Do you really know the nature of love? 
Why is love the least understood of all 
the emotions? 

The answers to these vital questions ate 
found in their fullness in the works of 
Swedenborg, famed scientist 


m 600 PAGE BOOK 
DIVINE LOVE AND wisDom” 
Send 5¢ for postage 


SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Ine. 
1643, 51 East 42nd St., 
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Beautiful Gift 


for Wife or Mother 


The Most PRACTICAL 
COOK BOOK Ever Published 








SELF-TEST 


of increase in population during 
past 10 years, but that California | Pri 
the largest numerical increase. ‘| | 

















HE following questions are based 
on material in this issue of PATH- 
FINDER. Award five points for each 

























































Colorful, Wash- 
able Jacket 
and Bind- 
ing 


ONLY 


$939 


Here is the Answer to— 


“What Shall We Have for Dinner?” 


"T nems-tsvexep like a diction- 
ary—ready for instant use! 5,000 test- 
ed and approved recipes and helpful 
hints. Profusely illustrated with 230 
photographs and drawings (many in 










course, 















correct answer, 


@ (1) John W. McCormack, who 
was in the news last week, is (1) a 
great Irish tenor, who recently joined 
the R. A. F.; (2) the new Democratic 
floor leader of the House; or (3) the 
head of the U., S. Army’s new tank 
division. 


* * * 


e (2) New York City has a larger 
area in square miles than Chicago. 
True or false? 


* * 7 


@ (3) According to a Chicago court 
ruling, is being called “a screwhall” 
an insult which warrants slapping the 
insulter’s face? 


* * * 


e@ (4) Which of these complications 
do doctors fear their patients may 
suffer after an attack of measles: 
(1) pneumonia; (2) an eczema which 
persists after the measles rash dis- 
appears; (3) abnormal hirsuteness? 


7 * * 


e (5) If Ignatius of Loyola were 
alive today, in which of these events 
would he take most pride: (1) the dis- 
covery that the misery of schizo- 
phrenia can be alleviated by an opera- 
tion; (2) the 400th anniversary of the 
Society of Jesus; (3) the 100th anni- 
very of the ? 


“ 


agricultural revolution”? 


* . * 


Florida has the greatest percentage 





or false? 


* * * 


@ (12) Paul Mellon, millionair: 
of the late Secretary of the Treasu 
made a statement on education | 
week. Was it: (1) that he was givi 
$2,500,000 to the University of Pit 
burgh School of Economics; (2) t! 
at 33 he was going back to college: 
(3) that to many people were «& 
to college? 


* *. * 


@ (13) British war orders in t 
country amount to approximately t 
billion dollars. True or false? 


* * * 


@ (14) Dakar, French West Afri 
is of interest to the Americas becau 
(1) it is only 1,700 miles from Nat 
Brazil; (2) it is the port throu 
which most civet oil, basis of ma 
perfumes, is shipped; (3) because 
trans-Atlantic cable ends there. 


* * * 


@ (15) Identify the following: ¢ 
cil Wetzel, Jakob Muhlenbroich, “I 
conventional Eccentric.” 


* * - 


@ (16) Last week the Presbyteri 
Church had almost completed raisi 
a $10,000,000 fund. Was its purpo 
(1) to pension off ministers who rea 
age 65; (2) to pay off back debts so 
will be solvent to unite with the Ep 
copalians; (3) to further education 


10; (18)—p. 12; (149)—p. 4; (20)—p 
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Prune Fill-Ins 


fave you heard of “food fill-ins”? 
, are so-called because they are 
lly used to fill up space on a cock- 
party tray, or on a luncheon or 
et table. They also help fill out 
kles in a certain part of the anat- 
One food that does a good job at 
is prunes, To prepare prune fill-ins 
n the dried fruit about 20 minutes 
s enough to soften), remove the 
and fill with nuts, pineapple 
, dried fruit or a mixed filling. 


° 
Rug Dyeing 

id rugs that have become dingy 
age and long use, but that have 
been worn through or have not 
ed at the edges, can sometimes be 
htened up by brushing into them a 
ful dye. First, of course, the rug 
dyed must be thoroughly cleaned. 
by going over it with a vacuum 
er or a good brush. If additional 
ing is necessary, the rug may be 

‘ a soap shampoo. 
ply the dye, prepared according 
ections on the package, when the 
is nearly dry. Most dyes for this 
pose are used when hot and should 
rushed on with a stiff brush. If 





——Lampshade Covers 





New Lampshade Covers 


ewest item in 
the big cits 


home improvement we have 
stores is a novel lampshade cover 
genuine pliofilm, the new Goodyear sheer, 
ght, crystal-clear material that doesn’t crack 
nk and protects the lampshade, keeping it 
dust and dirt It is absolutely waterproof, 
mmable and odorless. This new cover can 
and easily put on and removed, and fits 
er your old lampshades It can be wiped 
thout injury to the shade. Being transparent 
enhances the beauty of your old shades 
howing that they are old or worn. Floating 
nds at top and bottom assure perfect fit over 
de. Comes in four sizes to fit Floor, Table, 
d Boudoir lamps. Marshall Field’s and lead- 
tores are doing a rushing business with this 
ikle Women everywhere take to it like a 
vNater 








end 39¢ for each shade cover. Write clearly 

our name, address and size wanted (whether for 
le, Floor, Bridge or Boudoir size). Send orders 

‘. PATHFINDER Merchandise Bureau, 2646 W. 
lor St., Chicago, Hlinois. 















HOUSEHOLD 





the whole rug does not need retouch- 
ing, just the faded designs can be 
given new brightness by the addition 
of an appropriate or matching color. 
But, if desired, the whole rug may be 
gone over with the proper colors used 
in the proper places. However, before 
attempting to dye a large rug it is best 
to try your hand at dyeing a small 
bath mat of scatter-rug 

<>< 


Baked Bean Sandwich 


Here is a sandwich which is a 
whole meal in itself, especially when 
served with a glass of milk and hot 
apple sauce. Toast and butter two 
slices of bread. Then pile one slice 


with hot baked beans, cover it with 
the second slice and pile on more 
beans. Serve hot. If desired, two 


strips of crisp bacon may be placed 
between and on top of the sandwich 
stack. Also, to dress the sandwich up 
even more, a seasoned tomato sauce 
can be poured over the top. 

Rell oC A EA 


Cornbread 


When you have the oven hot for 
baking potatoes or roasting a roast, 
it is a good idea to whip up a quick- 
bread to bake at the same time. This 
delicious cornbread calls for these 
ingredients: two cups corn meal, two 
cups sour milk, two eggs, four table- 
spoons butter or other fat, two table- 
spoons sugar, one and a half tea- 
spoons salt, one teaspoon soda and 
one teaspoon baking powder 

Sift the dry ingredients together, 
add the milk, fat and beaten eggs. 
Then turn into a greased shallow pan 
and bake in Aot oven for about 25 to 
30 minutes 





Crumb Macaroons 

Only six ingredients are needed for 
these cookies—all two and a half doz- 
en of them. Simply mix together one 
cup each of fine, dry bread crumbs, 
chopped nuts and sugar and one- 
fourth teaspoon salt, one teaspoon 
vanilla and two well-beaten eggs. 
Drop batter by teaspoonful on greased 
baking sheet and bake in moderate 
oven for 15 minutes or until lightly 


browned. 
SS OO 


Week's Hints 


@ Mud stains leather and therefore 
should be removed from shoes as 
promptly as possible. 

@ Use a clean sheet of wrapping 
paper to roll pies and pastry on, It 
saves a lot of cleaning up later. 


g By boiling old mason jar lids in a 
gallon of water to which has been 
added a cup of vinegar you can re- 
move that ancient appearance. 


@ To brighten aluminum utensils 


- 
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TIRED ALL THE TIME? 


Try Building Up Your Endur- 


= : 

9 ance this Sensible, Easy Way 

wy~ 

> Lack your old pep? Get little di- 
gestive upsets every few days? If 

there's nothing organically wrong with you—then 

it's more than likely SLUGGISH DIGESTION 

is to blame. It can make that gas and bloated feel- 

ing; can give you heartburn, a dizzy head. 

Start your DIGESTIVE JUICES FLOWING 
NORMALLY again. Set Fleischmann’s live Yeast 
to work on those digestive-juice glands. It's a 
STIMULATOR. In test cases the speed of Face 
tion was greatly increased. Then you should t 
to FEEL SWELL, look a lot better. Get Fieisch- 
mann’s Yeast today. Eat one cake first thing in the 
morning, another cake }¢ hour before supper. 

Write for “You Can't Feel Well If_ Digestive 
Juices Are Failing’’ to F. Y. Co., Dept. PA-O, 695 
Vashington St., New York. Absolutely FREE! 


Copyright, 1940, Standard Brands Incorporated 


MEN! tiiseasy Money- Maker! 


HUGE PROFITS EASY IN 
NEW UNLIMITED MARKET! 


Stop working for dimes! Bein- 
dependent—and count profits 
in DOLLARS—demonstrating 
and selling patented low-priced 
KANT-SLAM Door Check. Amaze 
ing invention STOPS SLAMMING 
gp me Closes doors silently, sure- = 
iy. automatically, , HyGraulic , action never needs atten- 
ears. fly instal i Demonstrator furnished. 
Get haat ck orders demonstrating } tual sample on easy-to-carry 
miniature = Every office, store, factory, echool and public buatld- 
ing can use KANT SLAMS Liberal commission on every order. 
Rush name, address today for big-profit pian 


KANT-SLAM, Dept. C-76 Bloomfield, Indiana 


MONEY! Sell PERSONAL 
id LAristemas Cards 


MAKE EXTRA CASH EACH WEEK 

orders for newest Personal Christ- 

. with sender’s name, S@ for $1. 

Fast sellers. Also show $1 Assortment of 21 
Cards. t value—M ak 


Christmas —_ nad 
igious, Etchings, Gift Wrap- 
. Start 












Biggest 
others— All Parchment, Religious 
pings, Everyday Cards, retail $1. Liberal 
earning money at once. Get ) Now. 


wermene & SUGDEN, INC., Dept. 16 
49 Monroe Avenue «= Rochester, N. Y. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Send 10c only for valuable treatise Comprehensive 
information about causes, treatment and diet. Just 
send name, address and l10c to Department 182, 
Brownlee-Shaw, 500 N. Dearborn 1. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ii in. 


Special Low Rates 
To Schools 


improved PATHFINDER we are 
doing our best to give teachers, for only 
$1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
digest and explanation of world news 
plus more interesting facts about im- 
portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 
five times as much, For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom, 


One Cent a Copy 


in clubs of & of more to one address 





In the 


See what 


§ 


weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 
weeks 

week 


for 20 
for 10 
for 5 
for 4 
for 2 
for 1 


5 copies 
10 copies 
20 copies 
25 copies 
50 copies 
100 copies 





will buy 
Sample Copies One Week Free 


For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 
been the most popular current events 
journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid, PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
jis accurate, brief though complete, easily 
understood and because it does not print 
alcoholic or other objectionable adver- 
tising. Maximum. service at minimum 


cost—that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER-Washington D. C. 





~ 
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that have been darkened by water, 
fill with water containing one or two 
teaspoons of cream of tartar for each 
quart of water used, and boil until 
pan is brightened. 


q If cream is too thin to whip, try 
adding the unbeaten white of an egg. 


@ Strong tea, followed by soap and 
water, will remove vegetable stains 
from the hands. 


G When you make homemade peach 
ice cream, crack the peach pits, ex- 
tract the nuts and add them, chopped, 
to the cream mixture. 


q Searing a roast does not help to 
hold in the juices, but actually drives 
them out. To retain all the juice pos- 
sible, cook your roast in a moderate, 
even temperatured oven. 


Needle Designs 





M¥ COUNTRY, ‘TIS OF THEE, 
)R SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY— 
~ OF THEE | SING: ." 
LAND WHERE MY FATHERS DIED.) 
LAND OF THE PILGRIM'S PRIDE, 
FROM EVERY MOUNTAIN SIDE 
» LET FREEDOM RING.” 


=¥ nu =: , 


Beautiful Stitchery 


2655—America—our country! Our love for it is ex- 
pressed in this embroidered panel, an effective decor- 
ation. Full details included in number. 

6613—Angora-trimmed slippers and French Zephyr 
bedsocks give comfort and flatter its wearer. Full de- 
tails included in number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 


tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor. PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave.. New York. 














PASTIME and SMILES 





Brain Teaser 


Suppose a grocer has some oranges 
two inches in diameter and some oth- 
ers three inches in diameter. If he 
sells the smaller ones at five cents 
each and the larger ones at 10 cents 
each and the quality of the two lots of 
oranges is equal aifd the waste pro- 
portionate, which are the cheaper? At 
10 cents each for the larger oranges, 
what should the smaller ones sell for? 
Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Boogy 
paid Woogy $1.00 for cutting half the 


second cord of wood. 
——_- —_ 


Patriotic Trick 

With everybody cheering the Red, 
White and Blue, this trick is sure to 
make a hit anywhere, The only mate- 
rials needed are three pieces of col- 
ored paper—one red, one white and 
one blue—and three hats. 

Cut each of the pieces of paper into 
three parts and roll each part into a 
little paper ball about the size of a 
marble. Thus you should have three 
red paper balls, three white ones and 
three blues. Separate these according 
to color, then arrange the three hats 
on the table, crown down. 

Next pick up a red ball and appar- 
ently drop it into the first hat. Puta 
white ball in the second hat and a blue 
one in the third. Continue in this way 
until all of the balls have been put into 
the hats. Now apparently there are 
three red balls in the first hat, three 
white ones in the second and three 
blue ones in the third. But when the 
contents of the three hats are dumped 
on the table everyone is surprised to 
see that there was a red, a white and a 
blue ball in each hat. How come? 

The secret: When you start putting 
the balls in the hats you don’t actually 
put the red one in the first hat; you 
just pretend to and keep it in your 
hand—hidden. Then you proceed by 
picking up a white ball and in the 
motion of dropping it into the second 
hat, drop in the red one. Keeping the 
white one in your hand, pick up a blue 
one. This time the blue one stays-in 
your hand while the white one is 
dropped into the third hat. With the 
blue ball still hidden in your hand, 
pick up a red one. Drop the blue one 
into the first hat and keep the red one 
hidden. Skip over the white pile and 
pick up another blue ball which you 
pretend to drop into the third hat, but 
you really drop in the red one. 

Now pick up a white ball, which 
you pretend to drop into the middle 
hat, but secretly drop in the blue one, 
keeping the white one in your hand. 
Continuing, pick up the last red ball 
and drop it together with the white 
one into the first hat. Finally, pick 
up and openly drop into the second 
and third hats, respectively, the last 
white and last blue ball. That done, 
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F 
you have only one ball of each i] 
. y : | 
in each hat. Try it. 7 
ror v1 
Smil . 
mies 


Looney—Who’s your wife going ; ind 
vote for, Roosevelt or Willkie? 





Chattermore—She'll vote fo: 
man I vote for. 

Looney—Well, who are you goin 
io vote for? 

Chattermore—She hasn’t§ de 


vet. 


Judge—Didn’t I tell you the 
iime you were here that I didn’! 
to see you here again? 


Prisoner—Yes, Your Honor; that’ I 
what I told these policemen, but rT 
wouldn’t believe it. Fe 

Bi 





Fro 
Vol 
iT 
{bs 

W hiffenpoof—Your wife seems to be a 
very up-to-date woman. 

Spree—Huh? She’s always ahead 
date. Why, man, she’s already borrowing 
trouble for next year. 

Dimmwitt—Don’t you think w« mi 
are best qualified to pick the “*_ 
candidates? 

Bimbo—They certainly don’t s he 
it. Look at what some of them n ul 

ic} 

Sonny—Dad, what is an optinis if 

Dad—An optimist, son, is a p« 
who doesn’t give a hang what ha, 
as long as it doesn’t happen to h y 

Candidate—What did you thi 
my speech on sound economics? & 

Listener—Well, I should say t 
was enough sound, anyway. 

Boss—-What makes you so lat 
morning, Tubby? ry 

Tubby—I had a blowout. 7 

Boss—Why, I didn’t know you tp: 


a car now. / 
Tubby—I don’t. The blowout 
last night. 





Eat well—These biscuits are sma 
than usual, aren’t they? 

Mrs. Eatwell—Yes, I made the 
smaller so that you weuld have !ess 
to find fault with. 
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1‘ F YOU 


sular, some 


square, 


choose to represent the 
parts in life'by holes upon a 
erent shapes—some circular, 
some oblong, 
persons acting these parts by bits of 


table, 
some 


d of similar shapes, we shall generally 


| that the triangular person has got into 

square hole, the oblong into the tri- 

ar, and a square person has squeezed 
into the 
he office, the doer and the thing done, 
m fit so exactly that we 
made 


self 


aimeost 


lis virtue, 


wit, 


round hole. 


for each 


The 


can say they 
other. 


—SYDNEY SMITH 


* * * 


first. 


* * * 


and worth, 


is a maxim, that those to whom every- 
allows the second place have an un- 
ted title to the 


—SWIFT 


and all 


That men divine and sacred call; 
For what is worth, in anything, 


But so much money as 


the 


struggle 
r there is 


- * * 


’t will bring? 


—BUTLER 
between those seeking 
no middle course. 
—TACITUS 


are all excited by the love of praise, 


the 


noblest 


are most 


* * 


influenced 


by 


-CICERO 


From lower to the higher next, 
Not to the top, is Nature’s text; 
ind embryo good, to reach full stature, 
fbsorbs the evil in its nature. 


—LOWELL 


ae 
must draw back in 
is not necessary to retain 


order to 


leap 


MONTAIGNE 


facts that 


ay reason concerning them. 


BEAU MARCHAIS 


. . . 


Who falls from all he knows of bli3s, 


ares little into what abyss. 


e solitary side of our 
reflection 
and 


ure for 


h the dash 


—BY RON 


* * * 


upon 


whirl of 


nature 
subjects 
daily 


demands 
on 
busi- 


, So long as its clouds rise thick about 


forbid the intellect to fasten itself 
FROUDE 
esent sufferings seem far greater to 
than those they merely dread. 
—LIVY 
* * * 
scurity is the realm of error. 
—VAUVENARGUES 
swear, except when necessary, is un- 


ming to an honorable man. 


—QUINTILLAN 


7 * * 


(he mountain at a given distance 
in amber lies; 
!proached, the amber flits a little,— 
4nd that’s the skies! 
—EMILY DICKINSON 








Aish School Course 


at Home 





Many Finish in 2 Years 





rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to rest- 


hool work —prepares for 
| awar 





France to college. Standa 
~ Credit for for H. S. subjects already 


ra H.S, 


we ey on request. 


H-741. Drexel at 58th. 


Chicage 


various 
of 

tri- 
-and 


officer 
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re 








OPPORTUNITIES 


Have you anything to buy, seil or exchange? 
@ profitable business at home through the mails? 


million families. 


Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than @ 


Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, aS well as each part of the name and address, 


Each initial and group 
Will be counted as words, 


Address ali orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 





AGENTS WANTED 

EVERYBODY BUYS sensational ‘“‘Golden Rule 

sortment, 21 Christmas folders including 
Celendar. Free Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Value. Costs You 50c Sells On Sight. For 
$1.00. Actual Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bargain 
assortments Everybody, all ages, making easy-as- 
pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample ‘Golden Rule 
assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 
Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 29, 
New York. 


SELL BANKRUPT ~ CLOTHING BARGAINS from 

home, store, auto Shoes 15c—Men's Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c. Experience unnecessary. Free 
Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250-VL Jef- 
ferson, c ‘hicago. 


M AGNETIC SPONGE draws 

like brush Saves 
Samples sent on trial 
tee Bidg., Akron, Ohio. 


SCHOOL SENIORS—Sell Graduation Cards. 
fastest selling display 30 Cx 


ica’s largest, 
sion. Free Cards Universal Engraving 
Box 745-P. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 
printed $1.00—cost you 50c. 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


AUTOGR APHED | PORTRAITS 


CLOSING ‘OUT “last of stock of old prints 

raits of Famous Men of History with guaranteed 
genuine autographs. Some are complete in frames, 
ready for hanging, others on mounted mats, ready 
for framing. No selections possible. First come—first 
served Early orders get best selection; Ideal for 
library, den, living room, students’ room schools, 
lawyers’ and doctors’ offices, Values up to $10, now 
only $2 each, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Send $10 for 6 rare bargain National 
Autographs, Box 781, Washington, D. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTU: NITIES 


FOR BEST INFORMED SALES ‘REPRESENT ATI 
on U. S. Government (Defense) contract write 
Executive’s Promotion Service, Washingt on, D. C 


CIGARETTES 
ALL POPULAR BRANDS CIGARETTES delive 
mail $1.25 earton. Minimum order 4 cart 
pay postage and taxes. United Tobacco Co:, 711 
Ave., Elizabeth, N 
CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS 
NEWS—For Piles, Fistula or Colon 
treatment at McCleary’s—proved b 
former patients there from Coast to Coa 
116-page illustrated book and patient reference 
yur own section—sent Free. Write today—a ‘card wi 
) McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Bivd., Excelsio 
ngs, Mo 


as- 





dirt from clo 
drycleaning Slick 
Write ‘‘Inventor,’ 32 Kris- 


Amer- 





"50 assorted, 
Samples 


name 
free 





and por- 





We 
Park 


GOOD 
Mild 


Sufferers 
40,000 
Large 


rom 


a 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 
DRESSES 10c, Hats 40c, Shoes 50c, Shirts 2 Free 
italog. Crown, 164 PF Monroe St., New York 
DENTAL PLATES 
FALSE TEETH by mail. Low as $6 85 
We make false teeth by mai 4 i 
y have Satisfaction of Mon 
Year Experience Send No M ney 
Free Booklet and Material Dr Cle 
Laboratory, Dept. 1-PO, East St. Lot 
DETECTIVES 
Experience unnecessar Particulars 
George Wagner, P-2640 Broadway, N. Y 
FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


90 Da Trial 
impressior 
rantee 30 
ite Today for 
eland Dental 
lilinoi 















DETECTIVES 
free 








GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable 
crops, favorable climate Write for impartial advice 
literature and list of typical bargain Specif tate 
J. W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 
TURN SPARE HOURS INTO PROFIT Be local 
demonstrator gorgeous Fashion Frocks Earn $5.00 
daily, get a dresses free Send no money, just 
dress size. FPashion Frocks, Dept. K-102 tinnat 
Oo 








<p tea site INSTRUCTION 
CLINICAL LABORATORY TECHNIC taueh t 
own home. Practice outfit supplied Bu 
Imperial Technical Institute, Box 
Indiana 








MALE HELP WANTED 


MAKE BIG MONEY Demonstrating amazing Handy- 








man Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; 
jacks up trucks, tractors, wagons lift building 
stretches fences; splices wire; make cider press 
dandy auto bumper jack, et Lift pull pushes 
with 3-ton power. Write Harrah, Dept. K-32, Bloom- 
field, Indiana. 

MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 

WANTED- Manuscripts, poems, songs for publica- 

tion. Fortuny’s Publishers, Inc., 87 Fifth Avenue 
New York. 

MEDICAL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed *o old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain im back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness, 
loss of energy; strength—in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
flammation of one of your most important glands. 
Dr. 8. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soathens. comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Free book. Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 





Souvenir 











FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss ef energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and illustrated in our 
Free Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and 
modern treatment for this serious disease Sent ab- 
solutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Pacts by return mail Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PP, Milford, Kansas. 


OLD LEG TROUBLE Easy to use Viscose Home 
Method. Heals many old leg sores caused by leg 
congestion, varicose veins, swollen legs and injuries or 
no cost for trial if it fails to show results in 10 days. 
Describe the cause of your trouble and get a Free 
Book. tu. Viscose Company, 140 N. Dearborn &t., 
Chicago, | 


SINUS TROUBL E 





If a victim of sinus or Catarrhal 
Infection, Write National Laboratories, Benj. Frank- 
lin Station, Washington. 
Mis ¢ ELLANFOU 5 
QUIT USING TOBACCO! Write for Free Booklet and 
Learn How. Results Guaranteed or Money Refund- 
ed 100,000 Satisfied Users Newell Pharmaca] Co., 
89 Clayton Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


GET SQUAB CHECKS WEEKLY. Ask Rice, Box 503, 
Melrose. Mass., for surprising free book. 


OLD MANUSCRIPTS 








START A COLLECTION of old letters and manu- 
scripts. Miscellaneus assortment, $10 value, at only 
$5.00. Send cash or money-order, Orion Book Serv- 


ice, Box 78l, 


Washington, D. C 

PATENT ATTORNEYS 
Don’t delay Protect your idea with a 
Patent Get Free Patent Guide Write 


A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





INVENTORS 


INVENTORS: If you have an invention or patent for 
ale, write us. Adam Fisher Company, 168 Enright, 
Louis, Mo 

a PHOTO FINISHING 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 lustrous, natural finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints 25c—Reprints 3c 
each Fotoprint Service, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 

100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 

den, Utah. — 

YOUR ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 


Enlarged Prints, 25c. Mail to Mohart Pilm Service, 














Vest Salem, Wisconsin 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll! 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, Wisconsin 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Service, Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin 
ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25« Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Serv- 
ice. La Crosse, Wisconsin. — 
en DEVELOPED—25c coin. Iwo 5x7 Double 
Veight Professional Enlargement 8 Gloss Prints. 
club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis 
rRIAL OFFERS—Six or Eight Exposure Rolls Devel- 
oped, Printed 20c; or Two Colored Enlargements 
and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25 Skrud- 
land, 6444-AA Dive Chicago 
} POULTRY 
MONEY to be made in poultry this year Poultry 
Item tells why and how This leading poultry 
magazine 4 months 10 Hig! illustrated Best 
writers Get big bargain winter issues The Poultry 
Item. Box 64, Sellersville, Pa 
PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
E-MAN PRINTSHOP 10 brings 4x6 in. hand- 
press, type, ink for personalizing Christmas cards. 
Peck Brothers, (119) Mt. Carmel, Conn 
‘ c PRIZE CONTESTS 
WIN PRIZE MONEY: Booklet, “Successful Contest- 
ing’’ Shows how. 10c postpaid Bulletin listing, 


$100,000.00 prizes included 
Cottage Grove, Chicago 


SANOCRACY 


World Publishers, 4515-P 





(x) 








VOTE FOR A $50 0 A WEEK JOB Vote (xX) 
Against Hitler Send 25c coin for 15 copies or $1 
money order for 100 copies congressional petition for 
distribution to your friend Sanocracy, 154 Nassau 
st... NYC 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
SONGS, Poems, published, Royalty basis, Dept. FP, 
Radio Music Company, 5517 Carlton Way, Holly- 
wood 
ORIGINAL SONG POEMS WANTED. Send Poems, 


Songs for Prompt Consideration to Avalon Music 
Company, Dept. 1, Toronto, Ont 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO WORDS SEND POEM. 


Phonograph Recordings Free 
pamphlet Free Keenan's 
Br idgeport, Conn 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


if accepted. 
Studio, Dept 


Rhyming 
P, Box 2140, 


Free examination. McNeil, 


Master of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles. Calif 
WANTED—ORIGINAL SONG POEMS. Richard Bro- 
thers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago 


Profit Shar- 
Cincinnati, 


SONGWRITERS, Write for tree booklet 
ing Plan. Allied Music, Box 507-H 
Ohio. 


TOBACCO 


HIGHER QUALITY Smoking or Chewing, 4 pounds, 
guaranteed and Postpaid, $1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
121, Hazel, Kentucky. 






















































































































WILL BE OUR NEXT PRESIDENT 


RR RE Ee FR sR 
FOLLOW THE PATHFINDER 


POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION 
FOR THE 


fi) et 


PATHFINDER 


is in its 47th year of continuous 
publication from the nation’s capi- 
tal. It continues in the forefront 
in the news-weekly field. The most 
widely distributed news medium 
in America today, PATHFINDER 
reaches more than three million 
readers each week in some 44,000 
separate communities. Read _ by 
teachers, ministers, business men, doctors, dentists, sales- 
men, farmers and laborers alike, it reaches a more rep- 
resentative cross section of America than any other 
existing medium. 


A Look Into the Future 


With the approaching presidential elections, 

PATHFINDER again demonstrates its fair- 

oes ness, impartiality and newsmindedness in 

al presenting to its vest army of readers an 

mY exclusive weekly feature designed to gauge 

public thought—the PATHFINDER POLL OF 

PUBLIC OPINION. From week to week, before the 

November elections, PATHFINDER gives an expert 

forecast as to the progress of the candidates for the 
presidency. 


HERE’S A HANDY ORDER BLANK 
REE RRR RRR RE eee eS Se 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


[ want to keep ahead of the times through the PATHFINDER Pg friends for a year each, all for o 
Poll of Public Opinion. Enclosed is $ for PATHFINDER 
years. (Write additional subscriptions on separate sheet and attach). @ 


Emil Hurja, Publisher of PATHFINDER 


RECOGNIZED 
AS AN AUTHORITY 


These scientific election forecasts 
are directed impartially by Emil 
Hurja, publisher of PATHFINDER, 
a Well known political analyst who 
successfully predicted the outco 
of the 1932, 1934, 1936 and 1938 elec- 
tions, both presidential and con- 
gressional. These forecasts include state-by-state fig- 
ures so that readers in each state will be able to keep 
up with the poll. The figures show the attitude of 
Democrats and Republicans in large cities, small towns, 
and rural sections, 


Keep Up With Pathfinder 


This vear PATHFINDER readers will have the rare op- 
portunity of securing first-hand, intimate details as to the 
elections, and, as TIME MAGAZINE informed its readers, 
Mr. Hurja “counts his elections before they are hatched,” 
and with uncanny accuracy. Mr. Hurja’s prowess jn this 
direction has been acclaimed in Collier’s, American Magi- 
zine, Fortune, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, lied 
Book, and by scores of newspaper columnists. It will 
pay you to keep in toifch with election progress 

through the “PATHFINDER POLL 

PATHFINDER costs only $1.00 a yeat 

(52 issues). Renew now if your su! 
scription is about to expire, or you 
may renew your own subscriptioi 
” and send PATHFINDER to itwo 


" 
\ 


$2.00. PATHFINDER is sold only b) 
mail—never at newsstands, Use the 
handy coupon NOW. 


DON’T DELAY 
MAIL TODAY 





